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Non-Tariff Insurance 
Companies Form Own 
Canadian Conference 


Fifty-four Dominion and Provin- 
cially Licensed Fire Insurers 
Members of New Group 


SEVERAL U. S. COS. INCLUDED 


Operations Confined Principally for 
Time Being to Provinces of 
Ontario and Quebec 








ifty-four Dominion and_ provincially 
licensed fire insurance companies in 
Canada have formed an association not 
in any way connected with the Canadian 
Underwriters Association. It comprises 
independent or non-tariff companies. 

The companies met in January and 
laid down the foundation for their body 
which, initially, consists of fifty-four 
companies operating in Ontario and 
Quebec. It is expected that other com- 
panies will join the conference later. 

The conference is to be known as the 
“Independent Fire Insurance Confer- 
ence” and will do for the fire business 
what the Independent Automobile Con- 
ference has been doing for many years. 

Executive Committee 

It is understood that the executive 
committee will be divided into two sec- 
tions, one dealing with all matters af- 
fecting Ontario, the other affecting 
Quebec. Matters of common interest to 
both provinces will be handled by the 
committee as a whole. In Toronto, the 
Ontario wing will consist of four mem- 
bers, viz: W. W. Foot, Economical Mu- 
tual, vice-chairman; J. G. Hutchinson, 
Shaw & Begg, Ltd., who will also act 
as treasurer; D, B. Goodman, Massie & 
Renwick ; and G. J. Malcolm, General 
\ccident. In Montreal the Quebec wing 
consists of J. A. Blondeau, Fire Insur- 
ance Co. of Canada; J. Marchand, Cor- 
roon & Reynolds, Inc.; O. W. Dettmers, 
piss: ~ ~ 
Willis Faber & Co.; and L. C. Vallee, 
Commerce Mutual Group. Mr. Blondeau 
will serve as vice-chairman. General 
chairman is W. F. Spry of the Canadian 
General Insurance Co., Toronto. 

in the two provinces concerned the 
conierence embraces almost the whole 
of the independent companies operating 
under provincial and federal licenses. 
Che volume of business they collective- 


ly control is large. 
‘or some time past it has been evi- 
dent,” says an announcement, “that 


changes occurring in the conduct and 
Practices of the fire insurance business 


(Continued on Page 29) 
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No Power of Withdrawal 


A policyholder was persuaded to execute a designation of 
beneficiary providing for distribution of net proceeds on a rather 
involved basis, in a comfortable insurance estate of $27,000. 


Later, as a result of a long illness involving considerable ex- 
pense, his financial circumstances were reduced and his inability 
to conduct his business finally resulted in the surrender of one 
policy, the lapse of another without value, the lapse of still 
another which was automatically extended for $1,693 for a period 
of eight years. 


The insured died within the eight years and the sum of $1,693 
became payable to the wife as primary beneficiary. Had the sum 
been payable in cash, it is possible that the widow might have 
been able to adjust herself within the period that this sum would 
have maintained her family. 


Unfortunately the designation of beneficiary was still in effect 
and her income was limited to monthly interest payments on the 
net proceeds, without power of withdrawal. She was therefore 
entitled to the questionable security purchased by a gross income 
of about $25 annually for life. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


JOHN A. STEVENSON 
President 


WILLIAM H. KINGSLEY 
Chairman of the Board 
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Metropolitan Holdings 
of Government Bonds 
Now $1,750,000,000 


Total Assets Close to Six Billions; 
Payments to Policyholders Last 
Year $533,000,000 


PAID-FOR $2,051,013,903 
New Business ‘Divided, Ordinary 


$1,114,413,106; Industrial $587, 
397,852; Group $349,202,945 





Metropolitan Life’s financial statement 
giving figures on 1942 operations shows 
strikingly the extent of that company’s 
direct participation in financing the war. 
In reporting the annual figures Frederick 
H. Ecker, chairman of the board, and 
Leroy A. Lincoln, president of the com- 
pany, stated that during the year there 
Was an increase of more than $450,000,000 
in the company’s investment in obliga- 
tions of the United States and Canada 
Governments, bringing to more than 
$1,750,000,000 the amount now held in 
such securities. While these figures rep- 
resent funds applied directly to the war 
effort, life insurance investments are aid- 
ing prosecution of the war in many fields 
including industry, agriculture and trans- 
portation. 

Metropolitan closed last year with 
total assets of $5,994,915,576, an increase 
over 1941 of $346,868,380. Total insur- 
ance in force at the year end amounted 
to $26,867,676,154 divided as follows: Or- 
dinary $13,571,193,913; Industrial $7,950,- 
079,919; Group $5,346,402,322. In addi- 
tion there was accident and health in- 
surance in force amounting in principal 
sum benefits to $1,577,397,375 and weekly 
indemnity of $27,520,746. 

New Paid-For Over Two Billion 

New paid-for life insurance issued dur- 
ing 1942 totaled $2,051,013,903 not includ- 
ing the amount of life insurance revived 
or increased. The new paid-for was di- 
vided as follows: Ordinary $1,114,413,106; 
Industrial $587,397,852; Group $349,202,- 
945. 

Amounts paid to policyholders during 
last year exceeded $533,000,000, the elev- 
enth successive year in which such pay- 
ments have exceeded a half billion dol- 


lars. These payments were at the rate 
of about $2,000,000 per working day. The 


(Continued on Page 6) 
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The Stranger who married my mother 


Y FATHER was three thousand miles away 

fighting flies and fever in Panama when I 
was born. The first time he saw me, I was over a 
year old 


Dad’s job as a civil engineer continued to take 
him to places where a woman with a small son 
could not go, and I knew him only as a friendly 


man who hugged me tighter than my uncles did. 


His home-comings were usually unexpected. All 
at once there would be a telegram, and a few days 
later he would be there: a small, wiry man with 
deep laugh wrinkles in his face. I was a shy child, 
and by the time I knew father well enough to 
climb up on his lap, he would be leaving again 
for Alaska, the Philippines, or some other far-off 
place 


I was seven when dad canie home to stay. He 
was sick with a tropical fever, and a year later he 
died at the age of 36. 


My mother’s tight-lipped sorrow ceased after a 
while, and our life went on much as it had before. 
It was a good comfortable life. The kind that 
middle-class people live in a small town. And 
I was too young to sense my mother’s loneliness 


I must have been 13 or 14 before I under- 
stood how much I owed to the father I'd scarcely 
known. Mother told me then. She said that dad 
had never made a very large salary, but that he 
had been mighty particular to take out enough 
insurance to provide for both of us comfortably 
and to make sure I would get a college education. 


Right then it seemed to me that the insurance 
business must be just about the best business in 
the world. I guess, although you can’t be sure 
about those things, that this was the real reason 
I went into insurance myself when I got out of 
school. Anyway, I did, and I’ve never been 


sorry 


I haven't set the world on fire, and, the way 
things look, I never shall. But I like my job. You 
see, it isn’t just selling insurance. It’s seeing that 
people in trouble have money when they need it 
most. It’s helping my clients work out the kind of 
an insurance program that'll help them best. 


And, while I can’t say I've run across a case 
exactly like mother’s and mine, I have had the 
satisfaction of seeing the insurance I sold pull some 
friends of mine through some mighty tough spots. 


Allin all, I can’t think of a way I'd rather make 
my living than by helping my neighbors take care 
of their families the same way the stranger who 
married my mother took care of his. 


. . 


MoraL: Insure in The Travelers. All forms of 
insurance. The Travelers Insurance Company, 
The Travelers Indemnity Company, The Trav- 
elers Fire Insurance Company, Hartford, Conn 
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ERE is another advertisement designed to 
give the insurance agent the place he de- 
serves in the minds of the public—part of that 
steady, consistentand persistentcampaignwhich 


The Travelers Insurance Companies have been 
conducting in national periodicals for a dozen 
years. This advertisement appeared in The Satur- 
day Evening Post in its January 30, 1945 issue. 


THE TRAVELERS 


HARTFORD : CONNECTICUT 





The Travelers Insurance Company . 








The Travelers Indemnity Company ; 








The Travelers Fire Insurance Company 
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Beveridge Over the Radio 


\!. A. Linton, president of the Provi- 
dent Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
Philadelphia, was one of a group of 
five prominent Americans who talked to 
Sir William Beveridge by transatlantic 
telephone last Thursday, February 18, 
under the auspices of the British Broad- 
casting Corporation. The conversation 
was held immediately after a vote in 
the House of Commons in which the 
House voted 335 to 119 to support the 
British Cabinet’s qualified endorsement 
of the Beveridge Social Security Plan. 
Other Americans who participated in 
the discussion were Arthur Altmeyer, 
chairman of the United States Social 
Security Board; Cecil Brown, of CBS 
and author of “Suez to Singapore,” and 
Leo Dolan, representative of Interna- 
tional News Service. James G. Mac- 
Donald served as master of ceremonies 
for the American group, and Mary 
Adams took care of announcing from 
the British end of the wire. 

The group asked Sir William a num- 
ber of questions about the application 
of the proposed plan. A large part of 
the conversation was recorded and was 
rebroadcast by the Mutual Network on 
Sunday, February 21. 

Sir William’s Radio Personality 

Impression given on this side of the 
water was that Sir William had come to 
the microphone without any rehearsal or 
manuscript. He seemed anxious to an- 
swer all questions to the best of his 
ability in the limited time at his dis- 
posal, but because of the impromptu na- 
ture of the event and his inexperience 
in role of a radio actor or commentator 
there wasn’t much information developed 
which hadn’t been known before. Sir 
William is not at his best on the radio 
so it took him a longer time to answer 
a question that it would if he were facing 
the average type of British audience. 

The questions at the start had to do 
with what Sir William thought of his 
victories in the House of Commons 
where on February 15 the Government 
had announced that it accepted in prin- 
ciple the Beveridge proposals and cau- 
tiously committed itself perhaps to more 
than two-thirds of the specific measures 
advanced by the economist; and then 
alter an extended debate, the report 
later won hy a good majority. 

Sir William said, of course, he was 
pleased by what had happened in Par- 
liament. He then answered questions 
in which he was asked to summarize 
What the benefits and allowances were, 
and how the contributions were made. 
In brief, he said the employe will pay 
about 25% of the total cost of the bene- 
its; the employer will pay a little less 
than 25%; and the state or taxpayer will 
hay a little more than 50%. 

He began by saying that he knew of 
iairman Altmeyer’s work very well in- 
deed, Discussing Mr. Linton he said: 
i do not think he need be afraid of me. 
| am an admirer of life insurance.” 


Linton Asks About Children 


Because of the number of persons on 
‘is brief program M. Albert Linton and 
\rthur J. Altmeyer did not have oppor- 
ity to ask more than a limited num- 
of questions. Those who know Mr. 
iton and are familiar with his long 
(dy of Social Security, going back to 
days when the original committee in 
ishington was formulating the Social 
curity program of the administration, 
‘ who also can appreciate his realistic 
'itlook on economic security formed by 
lact that he has been a life insur- 
ee company president for years, can 


( 


imagine the number of questions he 
would have liked to shoot at the great 
British economist if he had the time. 
And the same applies, of course, to 
Chairman Altmeyer. Mr. Altmeyer is 
sympathetic with nearly all of Sir Wil- 
liam’s program while Mr. Linton, of 
course, is thinking along directions 
towards which the program is going in 
commiting the British nation, especially 
from standpoint of its finances. 

When the radio program reached its 
time limit it was noted that Mr. Linton 
had only been able to ask a few ques- 
tions. One of these had to do with the 
children’s allowances. Mr. Linton said 
that he had gathered from reports pub- 
lished of the debate in Parliament on 
the Beveridge Report that one objective 


of the program is to increase the size of 
British families. He asked: “Is it your 
opinion that the measure will accomplish 
this objective ?” 

Sir William declared the object of his 
proposal is to abolish want and not to 
make families larger. “Nobody is going 
to rear children for gain,” he said. 

“Some parents, wanting more children, 
have not been able to increase their 
families because they feel that they could 
not afford to do so. Under the plan 
they need no longer worry so much on 
that score, and I think there may be a 
slight increase in the birth rate.” 

British Standard of Living 

On the next occasion when Mr. Linton 
had a chance to act as an interrogator 
he staged his questions on the added 


Walter Le Mar Talbot Dies 


Ill at his home in Germantown, Phila- 
delphia, for three weeks, Walter Le Mar 
Talbot, president of the Fidelity Mutual 
Life, died last week following an Hora- 
tio Alger type of career. For sixty-two 
years he had been with the company 
which he entered at the age of 11, during 
which he filled many positions progres- 
sively until he reached the top. He had 
started working before he went with the 
Fidelity Mutual as he left school at the 
age of 9, taking a job as cash boy ina 
John Wanamaker store at a salary of 
$1.50 a week. For a time he was in a 
law office and then he went with the 
Fidelity Mutual. 

The funeral services were held at the 
Church of St. James the Less in Phila- 
delphia on Tuesday afternoon. The As- 
sociation of Life Insurance Presidents 
was represented by a committee, chair- 
man of which was M. Albert Linton, 
president, Provident Mutual. Others on 
the committee were John A. Stevenson, 
president, Penn Mutual; Adolph A. Ryd- 
gren, president, Continental American, 
and Vincent P. Whitsitt, manager and 
general counsel, Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents. Mr. Talbot is sur- 
vived by his widow, Estelle Mair Talbot, 
and one son, Ensign Walter Le Mar 
Talbot, Jr, U. S. N. R. 

At the time Mr. Talbot went to work 
for the Fidelity Mutual the president of 
the company was L. G. Fouse, then one 
of the outstanding men in the insurance 
business. He took a considerable inter- 
est in young Walter, whose industry, in- 
telligence and aptitude soon attracted at- 
tention. He was good natured and 
friendly. Feeling handicapped by the 
limitations of his education, Mr. Talbot 
spent several years at night. school in 
Philadelphia, afterwards putting himself 
into the hands of a private tutor. Some- 
one had said a man is what he does in 
his spare time. Mr. Talbot was an illus- 
tration of the correctness of this state- 
ment. 

Mr. Talbot was made office superin- 
tendent when the company moved into 
its twelve-story head office building in 
1896, and in a few years his abilities were 
given to the producing end of the busi- 
ness. He was given the title of agency 
director. Later, the office of second 
vice-president was created and he was 
given that title in January, 1903, and was 
also made a member of the board of 
directors. At that time the Fidelity Mu- 








Johnston Studio 
MAR TALBOT 


WALTER LE 


tual had an interest in the Philadelphia 
Casualty Co. Mr. Talbot was made pres- 
ident of that corporation and assumed 
the burden of its reorganization. It be- 
came a factor in the bonding world for 
a time, and later its interests were dis- 
posed of by the Fidelity Mutual. 


Becomes President 


Upon the death of Alex McKnight in 
1911 Mr. Talbot succeeded him as vice- 
president of the Fidelity Mutual and had 
full charge of the company’s agency 
force. President Fouse suffered a stroke 
of paralysis and had to relinquish many 
of his responsibilities which were taken 
over by Mr. Talbot. On February 24, 
1914, following the death of Mr. Fouse, 
Mr. Talbot was elected president. 

In December, 1931, when Mr. Talbot 
had been fifty years with the company, 
he was guest of honor at a banquet in 
the Bellevue-Stratford, which was at- 
tended by the company’s general agents 
and some prominent field men who came 
from all parts of the country. He didn’t 
look as if he had spent more than half a 
century in the business world as the 
years sat very lightly on his shoulders. 
He was one of half-a-dozen living men 
who had served his company fifty years 
or more, among others at the time being 











the British Government which 
would follow adoption of the Beveridge 
report. Mr. Linton said: 

“Great Britain’s standard of living is 
dependent upon a very large volume of 
imported raw materials for which she 
pays in large measure by exporting man- 
ufactured goods. After the war she will 
have to depend to a greater extent than 
ever upon such exports. If production 
costs should be increased by Social Se- 
curity taxation would Great Britain be 
able to compete in world markets? If 
not, would not her standard of living 
and hope of social security be endan 
gered ?” 

Sir William did not think the British 
standard of living would be lowered. 
“What I am proposing,” he said, “is to 
put on the employer about 50 cents a 
week more than he is paying now.” 

Malingering 

Another question asked Sir William 
by Mr. Linton was that in view of the 
slight difference between what a work- 
man would draw from his job when 
working or from the Government, if he 
were incapacitated, he wanted to know 
if a workman might not continue in idle- 
ness after his health permitted him to 
return to work. Mr. Linton cited one 
example where there is only a difference 
of 16% in income between the Govern- 
ment benefit to the incapacitated work- 
man and his wages. In brief, would not 
“malingering,” as known in Workmen’s 
Compensation circles, be encouraged ? 

Sir William answered: “I am _ not 
afraid of such a situation. I do not 
know of any one who wants to be sick.” 

Any elevation of Mr. Linton’s eve- 
brows at this point, or his polite smile 
of cynicism, of course eluded the radio 
listeners as they were not in a position 
to see the life insurance president’s face. 
Sir William had added that the medical 
profession would take care of the ma- 
lingering aspect; their visits would pre- 
vent deception. 

Attitude of British Medical Profession 

Among other things Chairman Alt- 
meyer wanted to know what is the atti- 
tude of the British Medical Association 
in respect to Beveridge medical and hos- 
pital benefits; also whether the Beve- 
ridge report should be adopted now or 
wait until the war is won. 

Sir William thought the British medi- 
cal profession as a whole was prepared 
te accept the program in the main. He 
felt the program should be adopted as 
soon as possible because for one thing 
the nation is at unity during a war and 
such unity enables a nation to get things 
done. Anyway, because of the details 
which have to be worked out, the tre- 
mendous administrative work, it would 
take at least two years after adoption 
before the first benefits could be paid. 
He started work on the report eighteen 
months ago. 

“We are not fighting this war for the 
sake of war, but for the sake of peace,” 
he said. “We must prepare for peace 
as well as for war, and if the program 
becomes effective it will be an instru- 
ment for peace in the postwar period.” 


cost to 


Thomas B. Macaulay, president of Sun 
Life; Thomas A. Buckner, president, 
New York Life; Frederick H. Ecker, 
Metropolitan Life, and William H. Mc- 
Clench, Massachusetts Mutual. 

Had Many Outside Activities 


Mr. Talbot was a director of the Corn 
Exchange National Bank and John B. 
Stetson Co. He was a member of the 
Union League Club, Franklin Institute, 
American Academy of Political and So- 
cial Science, and of the Sky Top Club 
in the Poconos, of which he was presi- 
dent. In addition he was a 32nd degree 
Mason. Other outside activities included 
membership in the City Parks Associa- 
tion and the Germantown and Chestnut 
Hill Improvement Association. 

In 1931 he was one of six directors 
appointed by the court to untangle the 
involved situation in traction affairs in 
Philadelphia. He was also one of three 
voting trustees who held the majority 


(Continued on Page 6) 
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Rutherford on Sale of 
Century-Old Product 


IN LUCKY SPOT 





SEES FIELD 


Executive V.-P. of National Association 
Says Agents Can Always Give Public 
What It Needs; Not So in Many 


Businesses 
James E. Rutherford, executive vice- 
president, National Association of Life 


Underwriters, who has been talking be- 
fore local associations in many parts of 
the country, made a talk in New York 
the other day before the managers of 
the mid-town sector. Few men are in 
a better position to know about what 
agents are thinking, of what they are 
experiencing and what they want to 
hear. As a result of his travels and 


observations he has found there are a 
number of angles in the present field 
situation which are loaded with advan- 
tages. 

Important as any, and obvious every 
day, is that the fieldman can deliver 


the same fundamental product that his 
predecessors were selling a hundred 
years ago. He contrasted this with the 
plight of the dealers and salesmen in 
the automobile field. After years of 
“hack-breaking effort in popularizing the 
motor car and making people want to 
buy it” the dealers and salesmen are 
largely engaged elsewhere as they can’t 
seli to the public any more automobiles 
during the duration. Same applies in 
the radio, furniture and numerous other 
fields. Salesmen in thousands of retail 
stores have little on their shelves; gro- 
cery stores and butcher shops are won- 
dering what next will be withdrawn from 
sale. 

“There is shortage of products every- 
where,” said Mr. Rutherford, “but not 
in policies and other contracts of pro- 
tection. Whether it is an Ordinary life, 
a retirement income, a mortgage re- 
demption or any other kind of a policy 
sold before Pearl Harbor that same con 
available today. There is no 
rationing in insurance coverages. 

Public Has Money to Spend 


people have more mon- 
ever 


tract is 


“Furthermore, 
ey to spend for insurance than they 


had. With these two great advantages 
ability to furnish the product and 
knowing that the public can afford to 
buy—the insurance agent is at the top 
of the selling heap.” 
The agent who is determined to cap- 
italize his advantages, who works. can 


be master of his own morale. “Did you 

know a time when a fieldman was 
not taking it on the chin?” he asked. 
“There have always been obstacles to 
he overcome, stiff competition to face, 
battles to be won. But you will notice 
that there is an army of life insurance 
salesmen who always get the job done. 
Their morale is high because they know 


how to get by. No agent worthy of the 
name will let a bulldog or a barred door 
stop him from reaching a prospect in 


insurance.” 
Some Problems Which May 
Nothing to Do With War 


newer 


need of life 


Have 


In discussing the problems 


which have come with the war—particu- 
larly those of man-power—agents going 
into the service, agents not being able 


to reach clients too far away geographi- 


cally, agents going into war industries, 
agents getting cold feet and_ thinking 
the work too difficult, Mr. Rutherford 


attention to some tangibles which 
s been with us. 

“Are men going to stop dying just 
they are not on the battle- 
fronts?” he asked. “Are their families 
oing to continue to need protection ? 
\Vill widows and orphans still need food 


alled 
have alway 


because 


just as they did before we entered the 
war? Will boys continue to grow up 
and want to enter college? Will the 
war stop the demand for key men re 
placement? Will the Government. stop 


War or no 
confront millions, 
best way to 


payments ? 
tangibles 
insurance is the 
them.” 

Rutherford had 


requiring tax 
var, those 
and life 
handle 
Mr 


lot to Say, too, 

















McConney Sees Changes 


In Ag’cy Compensation 


TALKS OF BUILDING FACTORS 


Bankers of Iowa Vice-President Tells 
New York Managers of Trends 
Recognizing Efficiency 





E. M. McConney, vice-president and 
actuary of the Bankers Life of Iowa, 
has made several addresses in this coun- 
try and Canada about the future of the 
agency system which have attracted wide 
attention. On February 19 Mr. McCon- 
ney came to New York and addressed 
the Life Managers Association here. 
There was a large turnout in the Penn- 
svlvania Hotel to hear him. He reviewed 
the compensation paid to managers and 
agents, and, without making definite 
statements as to what future compen- 
sation should be, he analyzed production, 
conservation, administration and_ allied 


angles, giving his opinion as to what 
direction the evolution in compensation 
will take. 


Recognition of Building Factor 
in Agencies 


In Mr. McConney’s opinion, before 
long someone will hit upon a new way 
to compensate the building factor of an 
agency in a way that will be an im- 
provement over the present method. The 
general agent who is an able adminis- 
trator, who handles management, expens- 
es, finances and control of the agency 
more efficiently than some other general 
agent does, will probably have recogni- 
tion by the companies in some efficiency 
reward. There is no cut and dried way 
to make administration of an agency ef- 
ficient—too many factors are involved. 





about the “orphan dollars”—the reservoir 
of funds from which life insurance pre- 
miums can be paid. 

One of the encouraging slants in pres- 
ent situation is that so much life insur- 
ance is being written by fewer people. 
There has been a 25% cut in field per- 
sonnel because of the war. Apparently, 
many agents are doing a better job than 
they formerly did and are able to write 
substantial amounts of insurance and also 
service the policyholders. He wound up 
by saying: 

“We are doing business at the same 
old stand with the same old stock of 
goods. There isn’t any better stock and 
it is inexhaustible; there isn’t any bet- 
ter stand. Because so many fieldmen 
believe this, morale in the field is much 
higher than some people think it is.” 























55 Liberty St. 


AGENTS and BROKERS: 
Plans, 
for BOB LAH 








Undoubtedly there will be evolved some 
method which will encourage managers 
and general agents to save on overhead 
and to improve administrative details. 
Waste of any sort is ————— 
wrong. Somewhere there is or will be 
found a measuring rod. Objective should 
be to save money and use that money in 
building the agency to greater heights of 
production and efficiency. Sloth must be 
overcome; lethargy discouraged; leader- 
ship emphasized. 

It is easy to recognize leadership, but 
it is difficult to define it, the Bankers 
Life executive said. There are many in- 
tangibles. Undoubtedly, intuition plays 
a part; so does a flair for organization; 
so does personality. Ability to prevent 
friction and its contrast—making good 
will general in the agency—have consid- 
erable to do with achieving success in 
an organization. All of these factors 
contribute to morale. 

When the agency is working on all 
cylinders renewals come easily and its 
representatives know how to inculcate 
the habit of paying premiums. 

Role of Agent 

Mr. MeConney then discussed the role 
which agents play in the production pat- 
tern. He gave his definition of service 
and its relationship to keeping insurance 
on the books; in making people more 
satisfied with their insurance policies; 
and in having their insurance fit the con- 
stantly changing needs. The future will 
see more change in compensation, he 
thought. Recent changes have been 
largely in allocation of the compensation, 
some of which is extended to the earlier 
years of the contract without materially 
changing the total which the agent gets; 
and with the persistency or service fee 
extended through the lifetime of the 
contract. He did not care to prophesy 
what other changes would be made at 
the present time. 


In discussing the future Mr. McCon- 
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ney said that the best way to attempt a 
forecast is to review the past. One 
thing which insurance men need not wor- 
ry about is whether life insurance will he 
able to weather the repercussions of the 
war. Free enterprise will never be lost 
by Americans and Canadians. As _peo- 
ple are fighting for it in war they will 
not permit it to be lost in peace. He 
did not believe that small businesses 
would be wiped out or that general busi- 
ness. would be crippled. He explained 
what had happened in continental Eu- 
rope. The German companies survived 
the disastrous inflation when a _ bushel 
basket of marks were worth only a few 
cents. Italy, with its corporate state 
plan, had tried to merge the insurance 
companies into one big company, but 
this has not worked out as Mussolini 
thought it would. 


Important Social Structure Changes 
Loom 


Following the last World War there 
were vast changes in the social systems, 
It is obvious that when the present war 
is over there will be great changes in 
our social structure, but what they will 
be no one knows at the present time. 
Whatever happens, however, it is ap- 
parent that the nation will not drop back 
into isolation. We must have a vision 
of freedom and insist that it be a foun- 
dation. We must recognize our respon- 
sibilities in world affairs and understand 
the necessity of brotherhood of nations. 

Today the assets of life insurance are 
approximately thirty-five billions. This 
is property accumulated from the savings 
of 67,000,000 people. That money has 
been allocated in channels which help 
our civilization grow. It is money which 
is being applied to the gigantic war ef- 
fort for victory. In keeping up life in- 
surance sales more money is constantly 


(Continued on Page 18) 





THE SUN LIFE OF CANADA, REPRESENTING OVER ONE 
MILLION POLICYHOLDERS, HAS INVESTED 280 MILLION 
DOLLARS IN BONDS OF THE UNITED NATIONS. 
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(Connecticut Mutual 
Has New Sales Tool 


COORDINATES ITS ADVERTISING 





Book Given Field Force Contains Ideas 
for Securing Prospects and Follow- 
Through 





The Connecticut Mutual has announced 
for its agents a new plan coordinating 
the use of three types of advertising 
material. It is called the “Three Step 
\dyertising Plan” and its purpose is to 
help an agent meet new people, save his 
time and travel, and prepare the way 
for more effective second interviews. 

‘his plan was enthusiastically received 
ly the general agents of the company at 
their recent conferences with home of- 
fice officials. It goes into effect on 
\arch 1. Complete details about the 
nlan are contained in a booklet just re- 
leased to the field force. 

In addition to convenient forms for 
organizing the operation of this three- 
sic advertising plan, the advertising 
book also contains ideas for securing 
prospects for direct mail, approaches to 
use in following up direct mail, telephone 
talks to use in conjunction with direct 
mail for the purpose of lining up ap- 
pointments, samples of the various direct 
mail letters available, and full details 
about the advertising literature which 
can be used to help build more effective 
second interviews. 

The first step of this new advertising 
plan is to help agents meet new people 
and to pave the wav for the first inter- 
view. To assist in this direction, Con- 
necticut Mutual has available twenty- 
seven direct mail letters on all the pop- 
ular insurance needs. Simplicity is ‘the 
key note of the plan and all the agent 
lias to do is list his new names in the 
“Three Step Advertising” book, detach 
the sheet on which he has listed the 
names and give it to the agency direct 
mail clerk who, together with the home 
office, follows through on the mailing of 
the letters to prospects. Carbon paper 
transfers the names to a permanent page 
in the book, so that the agent automati- 
cally will have a record of the names for 
use on steps number two and three of 
the plan. 

If the prospect is one on whom the 
agent will call again, step number two 
of the plan goes into operation. The 
object, here, is to help crystallize in the 
mind of the prospect the ideas left with 
him during the first interview. For this 
purpose, the book outlines the appro- 
priate booklets and leaflets which an 
agent will find effective with various 
types of prospects with whom he talks. 
_ tep number three of the plan is to 
help an agent keep his name, business 
and ideas before clients over a period 
ot time. This part of the program is 
practically automatic, for all the agent 
has to do to put it into operation is to 
put a check mark opposite the names of 
puse already listed in the “Three Step” 
hook, to whom he wishes to have sent 

advertising material for this third 
step. The material which is being used 


is a little newspaper bearing the agent’s 


name 


and picture. 





JERSEY SUPERVISORS MEETING 
Life Su pervisors’ Association of 
rthern New Jersey will hold a dinner 


Neeting in the Down Town Club, New- 


» on March 5, with members of the 
¢ Insurance General Agents and Man- 


avers Association of Northern New Jer- 


as guests. Supervision will be dis- 
ed by Lester Horton, general agent, 
‘ome Life; Herbert S. Manthe, mana- 
Mutual Life; Boucher R. Wright, 
nager, Sun Life of Canada, and Wil- 
H. Barber, manager, Connecticut 


‘eneral, 





TO HEAR HENRY BEERS 
‘lenry Beers, vice-president of Aetna 
© and one of country’s leading actu- 
es, will address the next meeting of 
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This young man is destined for a note- 


°_ eae 


worthy career. His dad has planned for 
him a great start on the road to success. 
Funds for his higher education are to be 
available when they are needed even if 
dad is not here to share the thrill with 
him. They will be guaranteed by life 
insurance benefits from policies ac- 


quired especially for that purpose. 


Fathers in your section will be glad to 


hear about such an arrangement. 
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Life Men Back Mass. 
Non-Medical Proposal 


HARRINGTON SUGGESTS LIMITS 
Summers Leads Proponents at Hearing; 
No Real Opposition to 
Bill Develops 





Insurance men from all parts of Mas- 
sachusetts appeared at the hearing in 
Boston, February 17, before the joint 
legislative insurance committee in sup 
port of Senate Bill No. 45 which would 
permit life companies to write non-medi- 
cal Ordinary in the state. 

The bill, sponsored by the Massachu- 
setts Association of Life Underwriters, 
was introduced by Senator Richard I. 
Furbush of Waltham. Merle G. Sum- 
mers, chairman of the legislative com- 
mittee of the association, led the bill's 
supporters. Others who spoke in favor 
included Wesley Monk, general counsel, 
Massachusetts Mutual Life; George Paul 
Smith, CLU, of Worcester, president 
Massachusetts Association of Life Un- 
derwriters; Winslow S. Cobb, CLU, 
president Boston Life Underwriters As- 
sociation; Vincent R. Booth, counsel 
New England Mutual Life, and Gerhardt 
Bleichen, counsel John Hancock. 

Insurance Commissioner Charles F. J. 
Harrington favored the bill, with reser- 
vations. He suggested that if this was 
to be a wartime measure particularly, 
there should be some limitation as to 
the amount of non-medical coverage to 
be accepted and also on the period for 
which non-medical writing would be per- 
mitted. No other opposition developed. 
Louisiana is the only state besides Mas- 
sachusetts which forbids non-medical 
Ordinary life coverage. 

House Bill No. 71 also was given a 
hearing at the session. This measure, 
proposed by Commissioner Harrington, 
would permit life companies to write 
total and permanent disability insurance 
in a life contract by rider, endorsement 
or in a separate policy. No opposition 
developed. 


CLARK HEADS BOSTON AGENTS 


Succeeds Fitzhugh Traylor as President; 
Association Discusses Current Prob- 
lems at Luncheon 

Joshua B. Clark, general agent at Bos- 
ton for State Mutual Life, has been 
elected president of the Boston General 
Agents and Life Managers Association. 
He succeeds Fitzhugh Traylor, CLU, who 
retired to become Equitable Society’s 
state agent for Indiana. The February 
luncheon meeting of the association was 
largely a testimonial to Mr. Traylor, 
who was present. 

Direct mail selling and recruiting prob- 
lems were discussed at the meeting by 
McKinley H. Warren, Phoenix Mutual; 
Earle D. Owen, Sun Life of Canada; 
Richard W. Partridge, New England 
Mutual; Norman Rowley, Penn Mutual, 
and Paul Norton, New York Life. George 
Paul Smith, CLU, president of Massa- 
chusetts Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers attended. 


2 


CHARLES J. COAN DEAD 
Charles J. Coan, formerly superintend- 
ent of agents for Mutual Life of New 
York, died recently in Cincinnati, aged 
76. He had been associated with Mu- 
tual Life for thirty years. 





NATIONAL LIFE NAMES JONES 

Robert G. Jones, CLU, has been ap- 
pointed acting general agent of National 
Life of Vermont for the State of Wash- 
ington. He succeeds for the duration of 
the war Renaldo A. Baggott, recently 
commissioned a second lieutenant in the 
army. Mr. Jones has been secretary of 
Seattle Chapter of Chartered Life Un- 








derwriters for a number of years. He 
has been in life insurance since 1921. 
‘Business Insurance” was the topic 


discussed by A. H. Kollenberg of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., before the Cincinnati As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters on Feb 
ruary 16. 
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Mutual Life Holding 
Of Governments Heavy 


REPRESENTS 41% OF THE ASSETS 
Resources Reach All-time High, Execu- 
tive Vice-President Patterson 
Reveals in Report 








Mutual Life of New York on Decem- 
ber 31, 1942 was holding United States 
Government obligations amounting to 
$643,851,000, Alexander E. Patterson, ex- 
ecutive vice-president, has revealed in 
reporting on the company’s one-hun- 
dredth year of operation. This reflects 
a 1942 increase of $161,855,000 and repre- 
sents 41% of the company’s total ad- 
mitted assets. At the year-end, assets 
had increased by $45,577,000 to an all- 
time high of $1,587,529,495. 

Mr. Patterson issued the report to the 
board of trustees in the temporary ab- 
sence of Lewis W. Douglas, the com- 
pany’s president, who is serving as dep- 
uty administrator of war shipping in 
Washington. 

In line with the improved health of 
the nation as a whole in the past year, 
the rate of mortality among the com- 
pany’s membership in 1942, in spite of 
the new factor of war deaths, was the 
lowest for any year in the past fifteen 
years. 


Benefits Paid 


The benefits that became payable by 
The Mutual Life to policyholders and 
their beneficiaries in 1942 totaled $112,- 
891,236. Of this amount, 42% or $47,- 
072,259 represented death claims payable 
to beneficiaries, while 58% or $65,818,- 
977 was paid to living policyholders. 
This includes incomes to annuitants and 
holders of supplementary contracts. In 
its one hundred years The Mutual Life 
has paid to its policyholders and their 
beneficiaries more than $4,500,000,000 in 
benefits. 

The story of the company’s operations 
in 1942, Mr. Patterson said, was largely 
one of adjustment to a war economy. 
“The war's impact,” he stated “has had 
considerable effect on the life insurance 


business. It has particularly affected 
the rate of interest obtainable on in- 
vestments. It has partially depleted 


company personnel, resulted in greatly 
increased tax payments, and has brought 
a new factor of war deaths into the com- 
pany’s mortality experience.” 

The company has made every possible 
effort in the past year, he said, to meet 
the needs of policyholders who are in 
the armed forces, and has established a 
Policyholders War Service Bureau for 
that purpose. The company is also work- 
ing closely with the Army and Navy in 
order to effect the prompt payment of 
war claims and in the administration ot 
various plans to assist members of the 
armed forces in maintaining their life 
insurance protection. 

Amount In Force 


During 1942, The Mutual Life issued 
$157,000,000 of new insurance. At the 
year-end, the total of insurance in force 
was $3,644,202,486. 

As a result of the operations in 1942, 
the company will not only maintain the 
1942 dividend scale in 1943, but has in- 
creased, by $4,104,000 to $35,538,350, the 
surplus reserve available for investment 
and mortality fluctuations and other con- 
tingencies. In addition, the reserve for 
revaluation of mortgages and real estate 
set up by the company was increased by 
$10,300,000 during 1942 and totaled $44,- 
700,000 at December 31, 1942. Insurance 
and annuity reserves, including reserves 
for disability benefits, were further 
strengthened last year by an additional 
$7,850,000, through adoption of more 
stringent valuation bases, or by creation 
of special reserves. 





MARCELL, TRAVELERS, RETIRES 

Joseph H. Marcell, assistant manager 
of the life, accident and group depart- 
ment of The Travelers office in Yonkers, 
N. Y., has retired from active duty with 
the organization. 
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Advanced by Presidents 





ROBERT L. HOGG 


Robert L. Hogg, assistant general 
counsel of the Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents, has been appointed 
associate general counsel, and John V. 
Bloys, assistant attorney of the Associa- 
tion, has been made attorney. 

Mr. Hogg has been a member of the 
Association’s staff since 1935. A native 
of West Virginia, he began the practice 
of law in that state in 1916 and, from 
1920 to 1924, was prosecuting attorney of 
Mason County. He is a former member 
of the West Virginia State Senate and 
a former Representative in Congress 
from the Fourth West Virginia District. 
He is a member of the American Bar 
Association and the West Virginia Bar 
Association. 

Mr. Bloys joined the Association’s 
staff in 1930. He is a graduate of Lafay- 
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THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE CO. of AMERICA 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 
Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for life 
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HONORS FOR BLEETSTEIN AG’CY 





First N. Y. City Agency of Equitable to 
Win First Place on Society’s New 
Business Honor Roll 

A. Bleetstein, Equitable Society, New 
York, is receiving congratulations from 
representatives of the Society through- 
out the country for having won first 
place on the Society’s new business 
honor roll for January. This was the 
first éime that a New York City agency 
won this coveted position. 

Four members of the agency were 
among the Society’s one hundred leaders 
throughout the country, each having 
qualified pro rata for the Million Dollar 
Club, and thirty-four members of the 
agency have qualified as pro rata club 
members. 

Assisting Mr. Bleetstein in managing 
the agency are Associate Manager Mon- 
roe W. Bleetstein, and Unit Managers 
Isaac Kesselman, Hugh Mason, Sam 
Wartel and Abraham Weiner. 





ette College and Columbia University 
Law School, and has been a member of 
the New York Bar since 1931. Prior to 
entering law school he served for a year 
as instructor in mathematics at- Roxbury 
High School, Roxbury, N. J. 
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Metropolitan Figures 


(Continued from Page 1) 


amounts by departments were: Ordinary 
$226,251,279; Industrial $220,264,124. 
Group $61,564,337; Accident and Health 
$25,544,895. 

Some of the chief items among assets 
were: Total bond holdings $3,807,140,186: 
mortgages on real estate $952,431,702: 
real estate $383,026,409; loans to policy- 
holders $453,940,104. 

Included in the claims paid were some 
$3,500,000 on deaths among those in the 
armed services and among civilians killed 
by enemy action. However, the mortal- 
ity rate among company policyholders 
was slightly lower last year than in 1941, 
This condition, the report forecasts, may 
not continue with the spread of the coun- 
try’s armed forces to all battle lines in 
this global war. 

For the seventh successive year the 
Metropolitan declared more than $100,- 
000,000 in dividends—almost $103,000,000 
for 1943. Since its incorporation the 
company has paid, including those de- 
clared for 1943, to its policyholders, al- 
most $1,900,000,000 in dividends, and in 
bonuses before its mutualization. 

Dividends declared for 1943 were ona 
reduced scale for Industrial policies, ef- 
fective January 1, 1943, while on Ordi- 
nary policies effective May 1, 1943, only 
minor changes have been made in the 
annual dividends. 

Essential services of the Metropolitan 
Welfare Division was also reported as 
continuing during the year. The com- 
pany’s Visiting Nursing Service was 
maintained and holders of Industrial, 
Group and other policies received the 
nursing care extended to such _policy- 
holders. 


Walter Le Mar Talbot 


(Continued from Page 3) 


common stock of the Philadelphia Rapid 
Transit Co. At the time he was also 
vice-president and director of the Phila- 
delphia Chamber of Commerce, and 
chairman of its finance committee, and 
director of the Corn Exchange National 
Bank & Trust and Real Estate Trust ot 
Philadelphia. For many years lie was 
treasurer of the Manufacturers’ Club. 


GEN’L AGENTS AT FUNERAL 

Among general agents of Fidelity Mu- 
tual who attended funeral of Walter 
Le Mar Talbot in Philadelphia Tuesday 
were I. Austin Kelly and Onnie_B. 
Capps, New York; J. H. Brennan, Chi- 
cago; C. B. Methany, Pittsburgl; 
Stanley Hale, Atlanta; G. A. Hatzes, 
Washington; William King, St. [-ours; 
C. K. Gordy, New Haven; Claire \Veber, 
Cleveland; Alexander Maynard, Wil- 
mington; Thomas Green, Baltimore. 
Manager of Philadelphia Agency (um- 
mings attended as did William O. Cord, 
Dayton, Million Dollar Round Table 
member. 


HARRY McGUIRE CHAIRMAN 
Harry McGuire, district manager a! Em- 
poria, Kans., for the Mutual Lit In- 
surance Co. of New York, is chairman 
of the Lyon County War Price & Ra 
tioning Board, fuel oil panel. Mr Me- 
Guire recently spoke over radio station 
KTSW in behalf of the War Saving 
Bond Drive. 
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On January 1, 1942 
the Mutual Benefit inaugurated its 
VETERANS SERVICE ALLOWANCE plan. 
Requiring no contribution from field- 


men, the Company provides a sub- 
stantial monthly income for field 
veterans, men with twenty or more 
years of service, after they reach the 
age of 65, based on their earnings 
during preceding years. 

What do Mutual Benefit fieldmen 
think of the plan? Listen to just this 
small sample: 


FROM AKRON — “The heartbeat ac- 
celerates and with it all comes a deep 
appreciation to the Company for the 
splendid spirit shown to the men in 
the field.” 


FROM ATLANTA — “The best thing 
the Company has ever done for the 


benefit of its agents.” 


FROM BUFFALO — “I did not need 
this latest act of the Company to in- 
crease my loyalty and admiration. It 
is one of the finest things ever done.” 


FROM DETROIT — “After so many 
years of planning retirement incomes 
for others, it’s a grand and glorious 
feeling to be on the receiving line my- 
self under a plan which was not ima- 
gined during my more active years.” 


FROM N. Y. C.— “It is just another 
example of the reasons that make so 
many of us go on year after year 
preaching Mutual Benefit—knowing 
that the service to the public and 
also the treatment of the representa- 
tives is outstanding and equalled by 
no other company.” 


A GOOD POLICYHOLDERS’ COMPANY 
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Mutual Trust Leaders 
Discuss Sales Outlook 


FAVOR JUVENILE AND WOMEN 





President Olson Urges Return to Funda- 
mentals; Annual Report Reveals 
Many New Highs 





If the consensus among leading pro- 
ducers of Mutual Trust Life is correct, 
agents who push the sale of juvenile 
contracts and insurance on women will 
be amply rewarded in 1943. However, it 
was agreed at their three-day sales con- 
vention in Chicago last week, the best 
approach to new sales is still the call on 
the old policyholder. 

Besides discussing sales outlook and 
method, the hundred general agents and 
local representatives from eighteen states 
who attended, had their enthusiasm 
pitched high by the company’s report 
for 1942. Assets, surplus and insurance 
in force stood at the year-end, it re- 
vealed, at record levels. 

3y President-elect Raymond Olson 
they had their confidence in time-tested 
fundamentals of the business renewed. 
In his initial address as chief executive, 
Mr. Olson told them, old-fashioned life 
insurance, like the old-time religion, is 
good enough for anybody. He deplored 
the “gadgets” of government and the 
panaceas of starry-eyed economists. 
There are no substitutes, he assured the 
convention, for straight thinking and 
hard work. 

Appraising Human Lives 


“Our business is to insure the eco- 
nomic values of human lives,” President 
Olson explained. “If we watch these 
constantly fluctuating human values from 
the cradle throughout a man’s life, and 
see to it that these values are properly 
and adequately protected, we will have 
performed a notable service.” 

The Chicago convention gave most of 
the delegates their first opportunity to 
congratulate in person the group of of- 
ficers recently promoted. Effective Feb- 
ruary 1, Edwin A. Olson, a company 
founder, and president since 1922, had 
been elected chairman of the board. Ray- 
mond Olson, vice-president and counsel, 
had been elevated to the presidency. At 
the same time, Irvin L. Grimes, actuary 
and secretary, was elected vice-president 
and actuary; Charles E. Menor, Jr., chief 
underwriter, was named secretary and 
underwriting officer, and W. Ward Nip- 
per, assistant actuary, was advanced to 
associate actuary. 

At the opening session, A. B. Slatten- 
gren, vice-president and director of agen- 
cies, presided. H. A. Newhart, manager 
of Mutual Trust’s home office agency, 
outlined the necessity for an intelligent 
analysis by the agent of the territory in 
which he operates. L. R. Lunoe, New 
York City, manager of the company’s 
Eastern department, presided at the ses- 
sion on’ Wednesday. 

The Leaders 


Leading all Mutual Trust fieldmen in 
1942 production, it was announced, is 
Henry J. Sundberg of Detroit. During 
the year he paid for seventy-eight appli- 
cations amounting to $289,850. Mr. Sund- 
berg, now 65, began selling life insur- 
ance after he had turned 45 and was 
practically broke. His sales method 
demonstration was a feature of the con- 
vention. Garnett H. Lentz, Evansport, 
O., with 181 lives, led the field force 
from that standpoint. He placed sixth 
in personal production for the year. 

Analysis of the annual statement re- 
vealed that at the end of 1942, Mutual 
Trust had outstanding business amount- 


Heads Red Cross Division 





NOEL D. MAXCY 


Noel D. Maxcy, general agent, the 
Equitable Society, has accepted chair- 
manship of the Brooklyn Life and Cas- 
ualty insurance division of the 1943 Red 
Cross War Fund Campaign. Serving 
with Mr. Maxcy on the committee are: 
David K. Tuttle, of that company ; Major 
George V. Catuna, Travelers; Louis J. 
Dimitroff, Metropolitan Life, and Wal- 
ter Anderson, New York Life. 

The Red Cross, on March 1, will 
launch its 1943 War Fund Campaign to 
raise $125,000,000 throughout the nation. 
Of this sum, Brooklyn is asked to con- 
tribute $1,930,000. There will be no 
further call upon the people of Brook- 
Ivn by the Red Cross this year. The 
annual roll call has been merged with 
the War Fund Campaign. 


ZIMMERMAN AGENCY RECORD 

Seven members of Connecticut Mutual 
Life’s Zimmerman agency at Chicago 
qualified for the company’s “Depend- 
ables” club on the basis of new business 
written in 1942, Henry C. Hunken, gen- 
eral agent, announced. They are, David 
H. Barnow, Irene A. Kenefick, Fred G. 
Reed. Gilbert Samuelson, Alan Schwartz, 
Melvin K. Solon and J. J. Sommerfield. 
Tohn C. Bick, assistant to Mr. Hunken 
in the brokerage department, has been 
given leave to join the War Production 
Board. 


BANKERS LIFE OF NEBRASKA 

The Bankers Life of Nebraska in- 
creased its assets more than $1,150,000 
last vear, and on December 31 they were 
$40,500,000. Insurance in force, which at 
end of year was $130,800,000, increased 
$6,300,000. During the year the com- 
pany’s real estate account was reduced 
more than $1,400,000. 

H. S. Wilson is president of the com- 
pany. 





ing to $205,617,511, an increase of 5.5%. 
Assets totaled $57,536,711, up 8%. Sur- 
plus reached $4,384,454, an increase of 
14.2%. Net yield on all assets was 3.76%. 
Reflecting high liquidity, the company’s 
investment in high grade bonds amount- 
ed to more than $35,000,000. Of this 
amount, a sum in excess of $15,500,000 
was in U. S. Governments. 
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RAINBOW’ 
END 


The boy who went to training camp 
has grown up. He’s a man now. 


He’s an American soldier in a fox 
hole on Guadalcanal. In the crow’s- 
nest of a cruiser convoying merchant 
ships across the Atlantic. In the cock- 
pit of a Flying Fortress dropping block- 
busters on Cologne. In the inside of a 
General Sherman tank chugging toward 
Tunis and Bizerte. In the depths of a 
submarine firing torpedoes at ships fly- 
ing the Rising Sun. 

There may arise to his lips this ques- 
tion: “How are the folks at home back- 
ing us up?” 

Let’s tip the roof of a building in a 
Midwest City and look in. 

When the quitting bell rings, four 
girls dash from their desks, after a hard 
day’s work, and hurry to the Red 
Cross workrooms. They are Super- 
visors in the Surgical Dressing Depart- 
ment. Donning their white uniforms, 
they carefully tuck their hair into their 
white caps, with the Red Cross on the 
front and the blue veil dropping over 
their shoulders. Hour after hour they 
show how and superintend the making 
of the two-by-two, the four-by-four 
gauze sponges, the abdominal pads and 
the other surgical dressings sent to 
Field Hospitals around the world. 

A dozen other girls from this office 
make dressings. Four more are study- 
ing nutrition and canteen work, three 
are knitting, others drive cars moving 
Red Cross supplies from one depot to 
another, one is studying Advanced First 
Aid. This one office furnishes 40 Red 
Cross workers. 

When the quitting bell rings, seven 
girls hurry to the various hospitals. 
They are Volunteer Nurses Aides, who 
have already put in 80 hours of train- 
ing; 35 in class room, 45 in hospital. 
They are pledged to give a minimum 
of 150 hours of service each year for 
four years. 

In Civilian Defense, there are 24 air 
raid wardens, two block wardens, two 
service leaders, two auxiliary firemen, 
two auxiliary policemen, four Service 
Corps workers, four Staff Corps work’ 
ers, four in the Civil Air patrol; and 
a dozen more in varied activities. 

Eight are working in U.S.O. cen: 
ters; three in Defense nurseries; others 
are studying coding, doing practical 
work in producing food, block leaders 
in food conservation. 

Five girls are Waves, one is a Spar. 
Why? “My mother and father were 
born in Czecho-Slovakia, I must avenge 
them,” says one. “I have two broth: 
ers in the Navy, I must help them,” 
says a second. “Just ‘lump - in - the’ 
throat’ pratriotism,” says a third. 

Every worker in this office is now 
buying U. S. War Bonds, on the salary’ 
allotment plan; with payroll deductions 
for bond purchases amounting to more 
than 10 per cent of the total office pay: 
roll. From March 1, 1942, to January 
1, 1943, the workers bought 2,400 War 
Bonds. 

What office is this? It is our Home 
Office in Des Moines; in which every 
worker is pledged to his or her utmost 
to carry on on the home front to help 
the boys on the fighting front. But it 
is only one of hundreds of thousands 
of business places all over America all 
doing the same job. 

The boy who went to training camp, 
and has grown up, does not have to 
worry. The folks back home are work: 
ing for him. 
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NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


98 Annual Statement to its Policyholders 


The accompanying 98th Annual 
Statement of Condition reflects the 
consistent policy of the Company to 
support the government in its war 
effort, as it has done in past wars, 
and to give the greatest possible pro- 
tection to its policyholders. 


The following are some pertinent 
facts relating to the Company’s busi- 
ness and its Statement for the year 
1942: 


1. The assets of the Company 
were increased during the year by 
$154,000,000 to a total figure of 
$3,142,000,000. 


2. Of this amount over 
$1,266,000,000, or approximately 40 
per cent of the total assets, are United 
States Government obligations, the 
Company having increased its net 
holdings of these obligations by about 
$379,000,000 during the year. 


3. About 1,270 of the Company’s 
employees and agents are in military 
service. 


4. At the end of 1942 there were 
over 3,080,000 policies in force repre- 


ASSETS 


Cash on hand or in banks......... 
United States Government obliga- 

EES oe eae 
All other Bonds: 

State, County and 

Municipal. .... $143,930,636.00 

Railroad. ....... 270,326,948.00 

Public Utility. ... 356,276,193.00 

Industrial and 

Miscellaneous.. 62,858,875.00 

Canadian....... 92,868,043.00 
Stocks, preferred and guaranteed... 
First Mortgages on Real Estate... . 
Policy Loans and Premium Notes. . 
Real Estate: 

Home Office. .... $13,437,231.00 

Other Properties.. 64,064,529.62 
Interest and Rents due and accrued. 
Deferred and Uncollected Premiums 

CID shod os OE oe Peet beiwine Bs 


Of the Securities listed in the above statement, Securities 
valued at $44,527,738.00 are deposited with Government 
or State authorities as required by law. 


Ww 


senting a total of approximately 
$7,130,000,000 of life insurance, a net 
increase of over $117,000,000 during 
the year. New insurance in 1942 
amounted to $403,000,000. Although 
this is 92 per cent less than the 
amount of new insurance paid for in 
1941, our active agency force in 1942 
was reduced by about 20 per cent, 
primarily through war service. Lapses 
and surrenders were the lowest in 
over twenty years. 


5. After making appropriate addi- 
tions to policy reserves and after 
writing down the book values of real 
estate and mortgage loan assets to 
conservative current valuations, the 
Company has added $13,813,000 to 
its Surplus Funds for general con- 
tingencies. These funds now exceed 
$200,000,000. 

6. The Company has declared the 
same scale of annual dividends for 
1943 as for 1942. This means that 
about $32,000,000 in dividends are 
available for payment to policyhold- 
ers during the year 1943. 

Through periods of prosperity and 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
December 31, 1942 


depression, epidemics, wars, and in- 
evitable post-war adjustments, the 
New York Life Insurance Company 
has for the 98 years of its existence 
made safety its first consideration. In 
doing so the Company not only has 
successfully protected its policyhold- 
ers and their beneficiaries but also 
has been an important stabilizing 
factor in the family and economic 
life of the nation. 


A more complete report as of 
December 31, 1942, containing addi- 
tional statistical and other informa- 
tion of interest about the Company, 
will be sent upon request. A list of 
bonds and preferred and guaranteed 
stocks owned by the Company is also 
available. These booklets may be ob- 
tained by writing to the New York 
Life Insurance Company, 51 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Paar 


President 


LIABILITIES 


$57,827, 511.14 


1,266,655,610.00 


Reserve for Insurance and Annuity 
Contracts. ....... 


$2,507,400, 139.00 


Present valuc of amounts not yet due 


212,093,544.26 


Policy Claims in process of settle- 
ment, or incurred but not yet re- 


on Supplementary Contracts. . . . 


926,260,695.00 WONGs cc cdadawnaece shes css 13,172,607.04 
Dividends left with the Company. . 138,360, 197.17 

Premiums, Interest and Rents paid 
pe ere ree 16,176,858.80 


85,250,972.00 
414,391,747.22 
256,337,031 .57 


Dividends payable during 1943... . 


Reserved for other Insurance Lia- 
ee ee 


5,300,390.34 
32,090,06 1.00 


Reserve for fluctuations in Foreign 


m > "20" 
} 77,601,760.62 CREROMENEE”. « - « 


25,613,885.88 


Miscellaneous Liabilities. ......... 


4,000,000.00 
11,885, 125.85 





Total Liabilities.......... $2,940,478,923.46 


31,030,854.75 


1,361,985.90 contingencies... 





$3, 142,232,054.08 





are carried at par. 






The New York Life Insurance Company has always been a mutual company. It started business on 
April 12, 1845 and is incorporated under the laws of the State of New York. The Statement of Condition 
shown above is in accordance with the Annual Statement filed with the New York Insurance Department. 


Surplus Funds held for general 


eoeccceeces 201,753,130.62 
$3, 142,232,054.08 








*This reserve is held chiefly against the difference be- 
tween Canadian currency Assets and Liabilities which 
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How Life May Be Sold 
In New York City Now 


CONGRESS TO STRESS METHOD 
Timeliness and Usefulness Will Mark 
Underwriters’ Sales Sessions, Presi- 
dent Einstein Explains 


Though the notion that greater New 
York is this war’s forgotten industrial 
community is now an article of faith 
with many, the all-day sales congress of 
Life Underwriters Association of the 
City of New York, Inc., is organizing to 
prove not only that life insurance may 
be sold there in greater volume than 
ever before but is going to show just 
how it may be done. 

In his official announcement that the 
congress is to be held in the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania on Thursday, March 18, Lester 
Einstein, president, makes it clear that 
its earmarks will be timeliness and use- 
fulness to the individual confronted with 
the problem of increasing his new life 
business. 

Chairman of the congress, President 
Einstein reports, will be Educational 
Vice President Paul Orr, Jr., CLU. Mr. 
Orr, assistant to the manager of Richard 
E. Myer Agency of Mutual Life, will 
preside at the morning session. Hubert 
E. Davis, C. B. Knight Agency of Union 
Central, is vice-chairman and will of- 
ficiate at the afternoon session. 

Methods That Work 

Every effort has been made to co- 
ordinate a timely, emphatic and moti- 
vating program, President Einstein ex- 
plains. It is generally felt that business 
in the greater New York area has been 
most difficult to secure because of the 
lack of war work and the consequent 
lack of higher wages which prevail in 
many other areas throughout the coun- 
try. The life underwriter too is faced 
with toughened sales resistance as a re- 
sult of increased taxes, higher living 
costs and the ineligibility of so many 
for the purchase of private life insur- 
ance 

True, national income is greater and 
some 35,000 life underwriters have left 
the business temporarily at least to go 
into the armed forces or industry, he 
adds, yet it is generally considered to be 
more difficult now to sell life insurance 
in New York than elsewhere. The sole 
purpose of the 1943 sales congress is to 
prove that this belief is erroneous. It is 
up to the life underwriters of greater 
New York to maintain their past leader- 
ship in production by being better 
equipped and more resourceful than ever 
in overcoming any increased sales re- 
sistance. This sales congress will defi- 
nitely give them the opportunity of 
starting out much stronger, more deter- 
and better equipped than ever 
to do their bit on the New York 
front, 

Flack a Feature 

Among the many stars who will ap- 
pear at this most practical meeting, 
President Einstein continues, perhaps 
the best known figure, is Gene Flack, 
famous public and trade relations coun- 
sel of the Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. He 
is one of America’s most dynamic and 
speakers. For 28 years he 

studying, practicing and 
preaching salesmanship He has ad- 
dressed the largest audiences of sales 
people ever held in America—as many 
as 25,000 at a time in gigantic municipal 
mass meetings. He flies more than 
50,000 miles a year in crowding in as 
many as three and four speaking en- 
vagements in a single day. 

Publicity layouts have been planned 
by Lloyd Patterson, one of the 
ciation’s past presidents who has _ re- 
cently built a name as the producer of a 
most popular series of cartoons dealing 
with the life underwriter and the war. 
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E. T. GILBERT GENERAL AGENT 
Erle T. Gilbert has been appointed 
general agent for the Pacific Mutual 
Life at Westwood, Angeles. Mr. 
Gilbert has been active in life insurance 
for many vears and is. well known 
throughout Southern California. 


Los 


Freid Agency Won 1942 Trophy 


The accompanying picture shows members of the Isadore Freid agency, New 
York City, New England Mutual, which was formally presented with the President 
George Willard Smith trophy by Mr. Smith at a luncheon in New York at the 
Hotel Roosevelt, another home office man present being Vice-President George L. 
Hunt. This trophy is an award “for achievement in 1942,” made by a committee 
of the company’s general agents’ association and based on the association’s four- 
point standard: new business results, gain of insurance in force, advancement of 
agency organization and man-month production figures. 

In the photo, left to right, seated, are Jay Henry West, Mrs. Lucy R. Uhl, 
Joseph D. Albert, Leo P. Mirsky, General Agent Freid, Bernard M. Eisenberg. 
Standing: Ernest G. Polifka, Sidney Weinstock, Charles H. Weiss, David Marks, 
Jr., Herman L. Filene, Carl Korsch and Isidor Hirschfeld. 
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Helping Keep America Fit... 


ANOTHER WARTIME CONTRIBUTION 























s\ Life Insurance Agents are well equipped to render public ser- 
vice in promoting a vital “home-front” job—that of helping 
keep America's millions of workers physically fit for the task that 
lies ahead. Man hours lost through illness cannot be regained .. . 
place undue hardships on other workers... seriously retard the 
progress of all toward meeting production schedules! 

The Institute of Life Insurance, through its “Keep Well” campaign, 
offers 5 simple health rules. If diligently followed, the results 
obtained will contribute mightily toward winning the war. 

As a further aid to the war effort—supplementing other life in- 
surance contributions—agents are urged to stress to the families 
in their communities that keeping well and keeping on the job can 
be of enormous benefit to individual, family and nation! 


Ast Berkshire — 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


(Incorporated 1851) 
PITTSFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 





HARRISON L. AMBER, President 











Sales of Service Coverage 


Prompt NALU Extension 
Millions in National Service Lij, 
surance have been sold at an Arny 
near New York City during Janua; 
February by members of the <o! 
service bureau, Life Underwriters \¢<,. 
ciation of the City of New York, Ine 
Encouraged by the results of thi: pilot 
project, the New York City Association 
is completing plans for extension of this 
service to other posts in the area while 
the National Association is prepar'ng to 
offer the scheme to its local units On a 
nation-wide basis, subject to Way; De- 
partment restrictions. 

The idea of having experienced life 

underwriters help the Army on a non- 
commission basis with the sale of goy- 
ernment insurance was conceived by As- 
sociation members some months ago 
A group of seventy-seven enlisted men 
who had failed to take advantage of the 
Army’s sales talk was marched in and 
exposed to an experienced private 
agent. Fifty-five signed up before leay- 
ing for a total that would have been a 
good year’s production for all but a fey 
agents in the country. A series of sell- 
ing sessions at the post followed. A by- 
product has been the conservation of 
much private insurance. 
; More than $40,000,000,000 in National 
Service Life has been sold to men in the 
armed forces, Col. W. F. Harrell, chief 
of the insurance section has reported. 
Men who are entering service now, he 
has explained, as a rule are buying goy- 
ernment coverage. The major problem 
is to sell those in service for some time 
and it is in this field the underwriters’ 
service bureaus are active. Leading the 
work of the New York City Association 
are George P. Shoemaker, Provident 
Mutual, and Wheeler H. King, New Eng- 
land Mutual. 


ST. LOUIS SALES CONGRESS 
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Local Underwriters Association Parley 
Features Timely Topics and Draws 
Large Attendance 

More than five hundred life insurance 
men and women attended the victory 
sales congress held on February 19 under 
the sponsorship of Life Underwriters As- 
sociation of St. Louis. Among the speak- 
ers were Grant Taggart, president of the 
National Association, who discussed 
“Gearing Our Business to Victory”; Ab- 
ner Thorp, Jr., editor, of Indianapolis, 
who spoke on “Life Insurance in War 
limes,” and Gale F. Johnston, third vice- 
president, Metropolitan Life, New York 
City, who discussed “Life Insurance To- 
morrow.” 

“How to Sell Business Insurance” was 
the theme of a panel discussion in which 
Joseph T. Peterson, general agent, Guar- 
dian Life; Stratford Lee Morton, CLU. 
general agent, Connecticut Mutual, and 
Rav E. Flint, CLU, John Hancock, par- 
ticipated. The congress was under the 
general supervision of William J. Cusick. 
New York Life, president of the local 
association. 





OLD P. M. STOCKHOLDERS ACT 

Stockholders of the old Pacific Mutual 
Life of California have formed a protec- 
tive committee with a view to having 
control of the company returned to them. 
As a step in that direction they have 
filed with SEC a registration statement 
covering deposit receipts of 508,200 
shares of old company common. The 
stock, it is asserted, has a marke! value 
of nine dollars. Committee members 
named in the statement are A. C. [alch. 
a director of Southern California Gas 
Co.; F. C. Rand, chairman of [nierna- 
tional Shoe Co., St. Louis, and Leslie 
Wagegenseller, chairman of the exccutive 
rommittee, Republic National Bank 0! 
Dallas. 


The per family stake in Gover 
war financing now amounts to more 
than $800, Institute of Life Insranct 
estimates. Included are $302 in wat 
bonds and baby bonds directly owned, 
and $284 in Government bond holdings 
of the life insurance companies. 
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This is Our Record in 1942 


> 
ane | % Insurance in force gained $20,047,000. This brings the total to the all-time high of $731,069,000. 
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ictory ie % New insurance paid for was $49,098,000, or 97°; of the 1941 amount. This was accomplished 
under £ 
rs As- | 
‘peak- 
of the ' _ e . . — . + ~ oy 
inanedl % Total premium income attained the record amount of $28,991,000, an increase of $1,063,000 
; Ab- § over 194]. 
apolis, = 
War 
peat % The lapse rate was the lowest in history. The ratio of lapse and surrender was only 3% of 
OTK 
e To- the insurance in force at the beginning of the year. 








despite the fact that many of our representatives are now in the armed forces. 


” was 
which * Particularly significant is the fact that the average production of all Phoenix Mutual representa- 
Cuar- 
CLU. tives (on a paid premium basis) increased 27.2%¢ over 1941. 
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Pe Fi Another outstanding year has been added to the firm foundation upon which the Phoenix Mutual builds its 
Tutua : 
rote: future. The financial growth of the company was both substantial and satisfying. Equally satisfying, however, 
aving 
them. 
have 
— ; as a gain every step which brings it nearer its objective: quality business from a compact group of men who earn 
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was the progress of the individual members of our field organization. The Phoenix Mutual always will count 
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Mark S. Trueblood, Union Central’s 
Pacific Coast Inspector of Agencies 


Mark S. Trueblood, inspector of 
agencies, Union Central, for_ Pacific 
Coast, received his early education in 
Marion, Ind.; then entered Purdue 
University. After a year at Purdue, 
he entered Indiana University, being 
graduated in 1922. While in college he 
specialized in journalism and in_ his 
senior year was editor-in-chief of the 
“Indiana Daily Student,” widely known 
among college dailies. In recognition 
of the work he did in that capacity he 


was elected to membership in Delta 
Sigma Chi, national journalistic frater- 


nity. He is also a member of Phi 
Kappa Psi. 
After being graduated, Mr. True- 


blood continued newspaper work, first 
as a copy reader and headline writer 
on the staff of The Courier-Journal of 
Louisville, Kentucky, then later on the 
staff of The Cincinnati Times Star. In 
1926 he came to The Union Central as 
editor of the company’s sales maga- 
zine, The Agency Bulletin. 

During his editorship a number of 
improvements were made in The Bulle- 
tin and in 1928 it became a weekly pub- 
lication. One year later, Mr. True- 
blood was promoted to the post of dis- 
trict supervisor for the Union Central 
in the Middle West. 

After two years in actual field work 
and agency development in that terri- 
tory, he was named assistant superin- 
tendent of agencies in 1931 by the com- 
pany, in recognition of his excellent 
work. He continued in that position 
until February, 1933, when he resigned 
in order to accept the appointment as 
manager of the firm’s Los Angeles 
agency. 

During his first year as manager of 
the Los Angeles office, that agency’s 
production quadrupled its record for the 





MARK S. TRUEBLOOD 


previous year. In the following year, a 
further 35% gain was chalked up by the 
Trueblood agency. 

Succeeding years saw a continuing, 
steady growth in the production of the 
Union Central’s Los Angeles agency 
and in May, 1938, Mr. Trueblood was 
appointed inspector of agencies for the 
Pacifiic Coast for The Union Central. 
In this capacity he serves as a liaison 
man between the company’s Pacific 
Coast agencies and the home office. In 
addition to managing the Los Angeles 
agency, he also supervises Union Cen- 
tral’s activities in the territory West 
of the Rockies. 

In Los Angeles, Mr. Trueblood has 


Washington National 
Reports ’42 Increases 


ASSETS ARE UP SUBSTANTIALLY 





In Force, Premium Income and Surplus 
Also Rise Significantly, Chairman 
H. R. Kendall Explains 





Total assets of Washington National 
amounted on January 1 to $53,170,184, 
according to an announcement by H. R. 
Kendall, chairman of the board. This 
reflects an increase of $3,614,417 over the 
total on the corresponding date of 1942. 

Life insurance in force increased dur- 
ing 1942 by $13,191,196, amounting now 
to $259,755,635. At the same time pre- 
mium income has reached a new high 
of $15,806,995, representing a gain of 
$1,951,093 over the 1941 figure. Surplus 
rose from $2,344,408 as of January 1, 
1942, to $3,041,448 on January 1, 1943, an 
increase of $697,039. 

A special contingency reserve of $500,- 
000 has been set up by action of the 
board of directors. This special reserve 


has been established, Mr. Kendall ex-. 


to meet any unforeseen conting- 
such as abnormal claim losses 
which might result from war or epi- 
demic.. Capital remains at $2,000,000, 
which with surplus and contingency re- 


plains, 
encies 





played an active part in life under- 
writers’ affairs for some time past. He 
is a director of the Life Underwriters’ 
Association of Los Angeles, as well as 
head of the speakers’ committee of that 
organization. He has also served as 
secretary-treasurer of the Life Mana- 
gers of -Los Angeles. 

He is well known among the life in- 
surance fraternity as a speaker and 
writer. One of his articles in the trade 
press last yéar (“Bulletins Build Mo- 
rale,” Managers’ Magazine) on the sub- 


ject of agency publications, attracted 
wide comment. ; ; 
Mr. Trueblood is married and the 


father of three sons. 





Ralph R. Lounsbury, President 
W. J. Sieger, V. P. & Supt. of Agencies 




















PASS THE AMMUNITION 


success, 


day conditions. 


NATIONAL LIFE 


Insurance Company..Montelair, N. J. 


Our job at the Home Office is to make sure our agents 
on the “firing line” have “what it takes” to guarantee 
In addition to the regular “run of the mine’ 
policies, they are equipped with modern, streamline, 
salable contracts designed to meet the needs of present 


A constant flow of new, improved sales material guaran- 
tees a continuance of enthusiasm which is so essential 
to the success of all field men. 


A close personal relationship, an understanding of the 
problems of the men in the field, together with a liberal 
commission scale, will make this fighting year of 1943 
even more profitable for Bankers National agents. 


J 








serve, represents an excess security to 
policyowners of $5,541, , 
“Every department of the company 
has made a gain during the year jyst 
passed,” Mr. Kendall explained in con- 
clusion. “In spite of world conditions | 
am optimistic and confident that 1943 
will be the greatest year in the history 
of Washington National.” 





New Business Trend 


New life insurance for January was 
39.9% less than for January of last year 
according to the Association of Life Ip. 
surance Presidents. The January amount, 
however, is in contrast with an unusually 
high total for January, 1942, and exceeds 
slightly the amount for January, 1941. The 
January, 1942, figure represented an in- 
crease of 66.8% over the amount for the 
corresponding month of the preceding 
year. 

The report aggregates the new paid-for 
business—not including revivals, increases 
or dividend additions—of 39 United States 
companies having 81% of the total life 
insurance outstanding in all United States 
legal reserve companies. The total new 
paid-for business of the 39 companies last 
month was $576,482,000 against $959,393 - 
000 in January of last year—a decrease of 
39.9%. Ordinary insurance was $378,737.- 
000 against $790,497,000—a decrease of 
52.1%. Industrial insurance was $103,- 
873.000 against $119,820,000—a decrease of 
13.3%. Group insurance amounted to $93,- 
872,000 against $49,076,000—an increase of 
91.3%. 





PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT 





Company Achieved Gains in All Depart- 
ments During 1942, President 
Maclellan Reports 

Despite wartime conditions, all depart- 
ments of Provident Life and Accident 
made gains in 1942, Robert J. Maclellan, 
president, reported at the annual meet- 
ing in Chattanooga. Assets increased by 
$3,300,000, rising to a new high of $20,- 
538,854. Surplus also reached a new 
high, amounting at the year-end to $4,- 
185,059. Accident and health premium 
income gained $990,000, that item increas- 
ing to a record total of $9,759,997. Life 
insurance in force increased $15,721,000 to 
reach an all-time high of $192,128,244. 

A total of 180,124 payments was made 
during .1942 to 140,695 insureds or their 
dependents for a total of $6,561,000. No 
bonds or mortgages were in default at the 
year-end, President Maclellan reported. 
The entire list of invested securities had 
a value, he explained, above the book 
value or the purchase price. The com- 
pany purchased $3,000,000 additional gov- 
ernment securities during the year, 
bringing its total to approximately 30% 
of total assets. More than 40% of home 
office men are already in uniform and 4 





large number of field representatives 
also. 
FRED C. CROWELL’S BOOK 





Editor of Insurance Field Writes on “In- 
suring Your Business”; Tells How 
To Buy Coverage 

Fred C. Crowell, Jr. editor of The 
Insurance Field, who has made a long 
study of agent-buyer problems and re- 
lationships, is author of a book, “Insur- 
ing Your Business,” published by Bar- 
ron’s Publishing Co., Boston. 

He takes position that sales barriers 
of insurance buyers will quickly fall 
when an agent can approach a client oF 
prospective client with basic understand- 
ing of insurance and an appreciation 0! 
prescribing adequate and correct insur 
ance needs. ; 

Titles of chapters are “Understanding 
the Industry,” “How to Buy Insurance, 
“Protecting Fixed Property,” “Insurins 
Portable Property,” “Protection Against 
Lawsuits,” “Selecting the Surety Bond, 
“Protecting Human Values,” “The In- 
dustry Behind-the-Scenes.” 





More than 4,000,000 women went inte 
war industries in 1942, Institute of Lite 
Insurance reports, and substantia: 
creases are being recorded in the sale 
of Ordinary life to women. 


in- 
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trength in War... 


Security in Peace 


From the 1942 Annual Report: “TO OUR POLICYHOLDERS 
IN THE ARMED FORCES AND THEIR FAMILIES” 








1942 INCOME AND HOW IT WAS APPLIED 


Income from premiums, interest, dividends, 


rents, and funds left with Company... $ 95,707,071 


Payments to policyholders and benefici- 
aries and funds previously left with the 





CCI 5 he hs eh aeexecdvcetwanten 33,441,850 
62,265,221 
Increase in policy reserves .............. 35,035,432 
"27,229,789 
Operating costs and taxes............... 12,824,032 
Net Gain from Insurance Operations.... 14,405,757 
Adjustment in book value of assets, sales, 
and additions to Contingency Fund.... 3,905,304 
eae eee ee gt RoE ee 10,500,453 
Dividends apportioned for 1943 ......... 9,050,000 
Leaving an increase in surplus of........ 1,450,453 
Surplus December 31, 1941.............. 19,004,746 
SURPLUS DECEMBER 31, 1942.......... $20,455, 199 
(ERROR ee sta nee $575,376,254 


Increase of $39,409,076 


I 95, vs pip ns eee $554,921,055 
Includes $9,050,000 for 1943 dividends 
and $3,000,000 Contingency Fund 





INSURANCE IN FORCE ........ NOW $1,699,000,000 


Increase over last year, $40,000,000 
Increase since 1929, $497,000,000 


4¢ + “Your dollars in the New England Mutual are literally 
working for America. 


+¢ + “At the close of the year we hold United States Govern- 
ment Bonds with a value of $122,682,000, compared to 
$62,446,000 five years ago. These dollars are obviously fight- 
ing dollars, quickly assembled for defense and offense. 


+ + “The $139,093,000 of your funds in public utilities 
have helped to build dams, generating stations, power lines, 
distribution systems, natural gas 
pipe lines, telephones, and tele- 
graphs throughout the nation. 
Without investment support 
such as you have been giving 
through this company, public 
utilities could never have met 
the unparalleled demands sud- 
denly forced upon them by war. 


+ + “You have a $79,288,000 
stake in railroads, and the war 
has forcefully demonstrated that 
railroads are the backbone of 
American transportation. 


+ + “We have placed $42,435,- 
000 of your funds in such basic 
_ industries as oil, steel, alumi- 


i r 
iH ny 


num, chemicals, rubber, food 
products, and farm machinery. 
These industries have, for the 
transformed their 
normal business to all-out war 
production.” 


most part, 








New England Mutual 


Lye Insurance Company 








mune) 





George Willard Smith, President 








Agencies in Principal Cities Coast to Coast 
The First Mutual Life Insurance Company Chartered in America—-1835 il : 
' A | i 





Copy of Annual Report gladly sent upon request 
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Middle Class Will Decide 


“Security” Says Parkinson 


It will be for the middle class of this 


country to determine whether one of its 
foremost institutions, the collective man- 
agement of voluntary savings in mutual 
life insurance companies, is to be given 
up in return for the bureaucratic idea of 
a state monopoly, Thomas I. Parkinson, 
president of the Equitable Society told 
the board of directors at its annual meet- 
ing on February 18. 

The institution of life insurance in this 
country has shown itself capable of a 
wholesome and mature growth so as to 
meet each new set of circumstances in 
which an insurable interest could reason- 
ably be discerned, delimited and secured, 
Mr. Parkinson declared at the outset. 

Group insurance, in particular, has met 
and more of those situations 


more very 

with which the State is supposed, by ad- 
vocates of State social insurance, to be 
alone capable of dealing, he added. In 
addition to Group life insurance, which 


the Equitable originated as far back as 
1911, protection is now provided for 
workers through group insurance against 
the hazard of accident and health, dis- 
memberment, hospital and surgical ex- 
penses, and for old age needs. The 
extent to which these more recent Group 


services have expanded is indicated by 
the fact that in 1942 the Equitable So- 
ciety paid benefits of $39,000,000 to work- 


ers and their families under these vari- 
ous coverages. 


URE Sor SAUNDERS DEAD 
L. C. Saunders, agency manager for 
The Ohio National Life Insurance Com- 
pany at Portland, Oregon, died February 
19 at the age of 74. 
Mr. Saunders had been with the Ohio 
National for twenty-one years. 


a Life Mgr., Detroit 





JOSEPH V. BUCK 

Bankers Life of Des Moines has an- 
nounced appointment of Joseph V. Buck 
as agency manager of the Detroit terri- 
tory. He succeeds E. V. Gettys, re- 
signed 

\s a member of the company’s Pitts- 
burgh agency, Mr. Buck has been one 
of the outstanding younger members of 
the Bankers Life field organization, 
which he joined in 1936. Before enter- 


ing life insurance he had five years of 
selling experience with Singer Sewing 
Machine Co. In his first three years as 
a salesman in the Pittsburgh agency, he 
averaged $200,000 per year. On January 
1, 1940, he was appointed supervisor. 
Since then he has developed a unit of 
younger men which has been producing 


at the rate of more than $1,000,000 per 
year. In leaving Pittsburgh to become 
agency manager at Detroit, Mr. Buck 


has resigned as vice-president of the 
Pittsburgh Supervisors Club. 


W. P. Worthington Greeted on Anniversary 





William P. Worthington, vice-president and superintendent of agencies of Home 
Life of New York (center above) found his tenth anniversary with the company on 


February 15 marked by greetings from the Agency 
and telegrams were presented to him by the association’s administration. 
general agent and president of the Agency Asso- 
Other observers of the anniversary cere- 


W. Holleman, Washington, D. C., 
ciation, congratulates Mr. Worthington. 
mony include (left to right): 
company, and A. Joseph, 
association. 
tion appropriate to the occasion. 


WADDELL HAS PEAK JANUARY 
The Robert N. Waddell Agency of 
Connecticut Mutual at Pittsburgh re- 
ports the best January, from a new busi- 
ness standpoint, in its history. Volume 
trebled that of January, 1942. The pre- 
vious high was in 1937. Pension trusts 
accounted for a large part of the busi- 
ness, Robert N. Waddell, general agent, 
has explained. The demand for business 
insurance covering key men and_ stock 
purchase plans is strong, he added. 


Leo Minuskin, 
of the executive committee of the association; 
New York City 


Mr. Worthington received a movie 


Association as scores of letters 
Vernon 


Paterson general agent and chairman 
James A. Fulton, president of the 
general agent and treasurer of the 
camera, the case bearing an inscrip- 


N. Y. PREMIUM TAX DEDUCTION 

Governor Dewey last week approved 
the bill passed by the New York Legis- 
lature allowing deduction from personal 
income taxes due the state of life insur- 
ance premiums to the amount of $150. 
The law also allows deduction of costs 
of medical care in excess of 5% of net 
income but maximum deduction shall not 
exceed $1,500 in the case of heads of 
families or $750 in the case of other in- 
dividuals. 











called. 





One of a series— 
Giving facts about 
the Fidelity 








can do for them.” 


Fidelity’s 














HAD ALL HE 


A Fidelity manager writes: “Cleaning up some old files I 
ran across a case | hate to destroy. 
as well as my policyholder. He died recently leaving a substantial 

amount of insurance. 
quest I handled all of it for her. 


“Here is an old letter telling me he 
had all the insurance he needed. 


the Lead 
Here are the data sheets made when I[ 


Here are the forms on the policies 
I sold then and later. 


“Here is the letter from his widow 
asking me to help close up his affairs and 
the correspondence about his insurance. 
Truly the Lead Service gets the credit for 
this business over the years as well as the 
friendship which grew from it. 
in the business should understand what the Fidelity Lead Service 


Lead Service has been creating profitable business 
opportunities for its agents for twenty-seven years and has placed 
millions of dollars of business on the books to their credit. 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


Walter LeMar Talbot, President 


NEEDED 


This man became my friend 


At his widow’s re- 


Here is 
card answering a later mailing. 








New men 




















Frazee and Wilson Run 


Nat’! Pension Consultants 
National Pension. Consultants, Inc., of 


New York City, is attracting attention 
as independent professional consultants 
and advisors on employe’s private pon- 
sion plans for industrial and commercial 
companies. This firm, executive director 
of which is Arthur P. Frazee, has just 
prepared a model form of trust agree- 
ment for an insurance pension plan. Pir- 
pose of this form is to enable the life 
underwriter to discuss with effectiveness 
all the fundamental principles involved 
in an insurance pension plan. 

Mr. Frazee and his actuarial director. 
Charles W. Wilson, worked out the de 
tails in collaboration with legal counsel. 
Both are experienced life insurance men, 
Mr. Frazee having entered the business 
in 1922 as a personal producer with Sis- 
ley & Brinckerhoff, then general azents 
of the Travelers. Mr. Wilson also 
started with the Travelers after studying 
at Cornell under the late Professor \Wil- 
cox, a well known statistician. Late in 
1930 Mr. Frazee went into pension work 
as an indenendent consultant. He was 
later associated with Goulden, Wood- 
ward, Cook & Gudeon and with C. B. 
Knight agency. Mr. Wilson joined with 
him in 1941 after supervisory work with 
the Travelers and then the Home Life. 

Activities of National Pension Con- 
sultants, Inc., are largely confined to 
business of their own origination but they 
are, however, called upon to assist agents 
and brokers with their cases. 





Toledo General Agent 





ELSWORTH E. REID 

New England Mutual announces the 
appointment, effective March 1, of Els- 
worth E. Reid, CLU, as general agent 
in Toledo to succeed H. Peter Graven- 
gaard, who is leaving to become asso- 
ciate editor of Diamond Life Bulletins. 
Mr. Reid has a broad background in 
life insurance, and prior to joining New 
England Mutual, was Toledo branch 
manager of another insurance company. 

A native of Indiana, Mr. Reid attend- 
ed Purdue and then Butler University, 
where he was a member of the Ph! 
Delta Theta fraternity. Before entering 
life insurance in 1931, he had neariy a 
decade of business experience in an- 
other field. His progress in life insur- 
ance has been notable and follows 4 
thorough grounding in various  pliases 


of the business. He was awarded the 
CLU degree in 1941. 

Mr. Reid is a member of the Toledo 
Life Underwriters Association, the To- 
ledo CLU Chapter, and is secretary- 


treasurer of the Toledo Life Manazers 
Association. ‘He is also on the Life Un- 
derwriters Bond Selling Committee. He 
is vice-nresident of the Y.M.C.A. Men's 
Club of Toledo and has taken an active 
part in other civic affairs. 
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Home Life Meets 1943 Mileage Rationing With 
The Highest Average-Size Policy In Its History 


I? just occurs to us- as Home Life’s 1942 
record-breaking, all-time high average- 
size policy is recorded—that here may 
be one favorable factor for solving the 
problem of mileage rationing. If the 
average-size sale had been $2,488 (which 
was the average of all companies in 
1941) Home Life’s Field Organization 
would have had to interview and sell 
nearly three times as many buyers as it 
actually did! Getting around to see three 
times as many people under mileage 
rationing sets up a serious problem. 


Besides the advantage to policyholders— 
larger policies producing lower expenses 
per thousand of insurance—and larger 
commissions for Field Underwriters, 
the favorable influence of Home Life’s 
ever-climbing average policy on war- 
time prospecting becomes decidedly 
obvious. We believe this successful at- 
tainment in Home Life’s Quality Pro- 
gram of selling may reap unlooked for 
benefits in 1943. 



































For Five Years the - 
Leader.... 








From 1937 through 1941 Home Life has 
for five successive years led American 
life insurance in producing the highest 
average-size policy (as surveyed by the 
Courant). This result can be credited 
exclusively to the whole-hearted support 
of Home Life’s Field Organization which 
the Company gratefully acknowledges in 
publishing this advertisement. While 
1942 figures are not now available to 
substantiate a claim for continued leader- 
ship—the further increase for Home 
Life promises, surely, top-ranking again. 














Home Life Insurance Co. 
alsin Low New York JaMEs A. FULTON 


President 
WILLIAM P. WoRTHINGTON 
Vice-President and Superintendent of Agencies 
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HEARD On The WAY | 


William 





Dunsmore, agency manager, 


Equitable Society, has written the fol- 
lowing sentiments which he calls “A 
Life Insurance Soldier’s Creed,” and 
which is in use in his agency: 

Let’s not postpone action! 

Get started now. 

Let's quit complaining, 

Intensify our training. 

Let’s quit fanning the air 

And get our share. 

1943 will be a gold mine 

If we see the people 

(And waste no time. 

\ soldier's work is never done. 


Our job is real- 

Victory must be won! 
“The poetry is not up to Tennyson 
or Edna St. Vincent Millay standards,” 
said Mr. Dunsmore to the writer, “but 
any agent who will keep ever before him 
this creed will have the best production 
and income which he has had for ten 
years, and the more insurance he writes 
the greater will be his personal contri- 
Sadie to the national war effort.” 


Frank I. Fehlman is author of an 
article in Editor & Publisher giving his 
opinion that life insurance companies 
should advertise more in daily news- 
papers. He said that of seven large ad- 
vertisers among life insurance compa- 
nies “not one of them uses newspapers 
on a national schedule and very few of 
their agents run continuous schedulés at 
local rates.” 

Among other things Fehlman said: 
“When we attempted to explain some 
of our ideas about advertising life in- 
surance in a daily newspaper, over the 
name of the local agent or branch office, 
we were met with this stock answer: 
“Give me a good mailing list, a few 
hustlers, and I can sell plenty of insur- 
ance.” 

One 


this: 


statement made by Fehlman was 
“In advertising you can get pretty 


tough with men who have refused to 
face the facts of life.” 
Uncle Francis. 
George Gold Dead 
George Gold, one of the leading life 


insurance producers in Newark, N. 
who represented the Connecticut Mutual 
Life and was, also general agent of 
Bankers National Life, died Wednesday 
of a heart attack. Funeral services were 
yesterday. Mr. Gold was a member of 
the Million Dollar Round Table. 

























Left to right: 
Irene P. Monfort. 


Mary Bates, John Sebastian, Sis Hoffman, Sid Marean and 


Five members of the home office agency of The Union Central Life who quali- 
fied for membership in the company’s two ranking production organizations, the 
$500,000 Club and the $250,000 Club, were honored at a dinner held recently at Cin- 


cinnati’s Netherland Plaza Hotel. 


They were Sis Hoffman and Sid Marean, $500,000 


Club members, and Mary Bates, Irene P. Monfort and John Sebastian, who qualified 


for the company’s $250,000 club. 
Wendell F. Hanselman, 


Central, presented the company’s $500,000 Club Cup to Judd C. 
The trophy is presented each year to the agency with the most 


agency manager. 


members qualifying for the Union Central’s highest production club. 


vice-president and superintendent of agencies, 


Union 


3enson, home office 


As the Cin- 


cinnati agency and the Chicago agency tied for possession of the Cup, it will be 
displayed in Cincinnati during the first half of 1943 and in Chicago during the 


latter half of the year. 





Dan Reidy Now a Major 


Captain Daniel J. Reidy, who is at- 
tached to the Adjutant General’s Office, 
Allotment Board, War Department at 
Washington, D. C., has been promoted 
to the rank of Major. He was in New 
York City last week as a speaker at the 
Hotel Roosevelt meeting of the Eastern 
Life Claims Conference. In civilian life 
Major Reidy was assistant secretary of 
the Guardian Life. 





KINGSTON LIFE UNDERWRITERS 
as B. Pryde has been elected president 
of Life Underwriters Association of 
Kingston, Ont. Others elected are H. E. 
Jackson, vice-president; F. E. Johnson, 
treasurer; R. V. Ball, secretary; and F. 
C. Rooney, R. W. Pogue, J. J. Houlihan, 
J. F. Sage, J. D. MacIntosh and A. E. 
Ironside, directors. 


W. Robert iene Siieiiiel 


William Robert Shoener has been ap- 
pointed assistant auditor of Girard Life. 
He has been with the company since 
March, 1931, and during past several 
years has performed auditing work for 
the company in the field and home office. 
Before going with the Girard he was 
with Graham Parsons & Co., Philadel- 
phia banking firm. A graduate of Cam- 
den High School, he also attended Whar- 
ton School of Finance, University of 
Pennsylvania. 





NEW MASS. MUTUAL BULLETIN 

Newest Massachusetts Mutual service 
to the field force is a bulletin called 
“Manpower.” It is intended to help the 
company’s general agents with their 
manpower problems. A foreword by 
Vice-President Chester O. Fischer ex- 
plains the purpose of the new paper. 
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Complete Brokerage Facilities 


Standard and Sub-Standard 
Risks. 


Foreign Travel Coverage. 


INSURANCE IN FORCE, 672 MILLION DOLLARS 
(Including Deferred Annuities) 
ASSETS, 221 MILLION DOLLARS 
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MacKenzie Named Ass’t Supt. 
By Canada Life Assurance 





A. G. MacKENZIE 


Canada Life Assurance has announced 
appointment of A. G. MacKenzie as as- 
sistant superintendent. The promotion 
caps an outstanding career in life under- 
writing, branch management and agency 
supervision. Mr. MacKenzie has quali- 
fied for membership in the Quarter Mil- 
lion Club on five occasions and in the 
Century Club seven times. In two suc- 
cessive years, while manager at Wind- 
sor, he achieved recognition in the Pres- 
ident’s award—an annual competition re- 
flecting all phases of branch manage- 
ment. 

Mr. MacKenzie joined Canada Life in 
1926 at Detroit. In the five years fol- 
lowing he devoted his entire time to life 
underwriting. He was appointed educa- 
tional instructor in 1931, and in the fol- 
lowing year transferred to Montreal in 
the same capacity. At the same time he 
continued to produce a large volume of 
personal business. In 1936 he was named 
manager at Windsor and four years later 
was shifted to home office as agency as- 
sistant. He was made agency supervisor 
in January, 1942. 


WITH TRAVELERS 25 YEARS 

Wilbur S. Sherwood, cashier, treas- 
urer’s department of The Travelers home 
office, recently observed the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of his association with the 
organization. Before joining The T:av- 
elers Mr. Sherwood was eed by 
the Connecticut Trust and Safe Deposit 
Co., now the Hartford Connecticut Trust 
Co. His first position with Travelers was 
in the treasurer’s department which he 
joined in 1918. He was promoted to as- 
sistant cashier, then in 1936 to caslier. 
He is a member of the American Insti- 
tute of Banking and is active in Masonic 
circles. 


NEW MARITIME DIRECTORS 

Three new directors have been elected 
to the board of Maritime Life of (: 
ada. They rae W. H. C: Schwartz, FH i 
teases C. Pippy, St. John’s, New- 
foundland, yond Hon. F. W. Pirie, Grand 
Falls, N. B. 
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s| I WILLIAM MONTGOMERY 


— President, ACACIA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 








Fifty Years of Leadership 





Your career, Mr. Montgomery, is rich in human interest: 
{ It BEGAN when, as a youth, you first came to the shores of 
Y America — TODAY, with courage and vision stronger and 
| clearer than ever, you enter upon your 





0th Anmversary as Directng Head of ACACIA 








—— tin the closing decade of the 19th century when you first came with Acacia you 
b 8 y y y 

. were its one and only employee — and from that day to this your life and the destiny of our 

re: company have been inseparable. Under your guiding genius, here is the story of Acacia, briefly 


in and simply told: 


cl HALF A CENTURY ago, a small benefit society with assets less than $10,000 — TODAY 


one of the leading life insurance companies in the land with assets well over $100,000,000. 


ee i HALF A CENTURY ago, a mere handful of men with insurance totaling less than 
y $300,000 — TODAY an army of policyholders from coast to coast with more than $470,000,000 


of i of insurance in force. 


y So in this year 1943, marking as it does the fiftieth year of your direction and leadership, 
> the men and women of the Acacia Mutual Life Insurance Company — its policyholders, field 
| men, employees, officers and directors — bring you greetings and congratulations. We pledge 
you that this, your Golden Anniversary, will be the greatest year in the history of a great 


company. 


(SIGNED) Golden e niversa ry Cs millee 
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Philadelphia Ass’n 
Gives Cup to Linton 


FOR OUTSTANDING SERVICE 
Underwriters Hear Sales Outlook and 
Method Discussed at Congress on 


February 19 


M. Albert Linton, president of Provi- 
dent Mutual, has been awarded the 
President’s Cup of the Philadelphia As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters for out- 
standing contributions to the institution 
of life insurance and advancement of 
the cause of life underwriting.. Presen- 
sabion was made by Aaron C. F. Fink- 
biner, Philadelphia general agent for 
Northwestern Mutual. The occasion was 
the association’s sales congress held on 
February 19. 

\lthough the award was made in rec- 
ognition of all Mr. Linton’s contributions 
to the life insurance business, particular 
was laid on the important part 
he played in promoting plans for agents’ 
compensation, and for his activity in con- 
nection with social security legislation. 
\s a token of the inspiration she ac- 
corded her husband, Mrs. Linton was 
presented with a bouquet. 

Business and Civic Leader 

Mr. Linton is a fellow of the American 
Institute of Actuaries, the Institute of 
Actuaries of London and the Actuarial 
Society of America, of which latter or- 

ranization he is past president. He is 
also former chairman of the board of the 
Institute of Life Insurance and a leader 
in civic, educational and business life 
in Philadelphia. 

Glenn J. Spahn, field personnel officer 
of Metropolitan Life, was introduced at 
the sales congress by Association Presi- 
dent Albert W. Moore of New England 
Mutual. Mr. Spahn’s topic had to do 
with the sale of life insurance in war- 
time, and he stressed the need of more 
extensive prospecting if an agent were 
to operate under the restrictions of gas 
rationing. In order to localize activity, 
Mr. Spahn said it would be necessary to 
develop enough prospects in a given area 
for maximum coverage. Even the hum- 
ble bicycle was not overlooked as a 
means of making calls. 

\ feature of Mr. Spahn’s remarks was 
a series of charts indicating that even 
with increased taxes, there would still 
be a tremendous margin of optional 
spending power for the American peo- 
ple during 1943. 

\ rare treat was accorded the sales 
congress in the address by the Reverend 
R. S. Clements of the Bryn Mawr Pres- 
byterian Church. Dr. Clements spoke 
on the relationship between life insur- 
ance and the American way of life. He 
said, “These are trying days. But there 
are two great bulwarks, two strong an- 
chors to hold life steady through the 
storm. There is faith, without which 
life loses its meaning. There is provi- 
sion for our loved ones, without which 
life loses its security.” 

Membership Advantage 

Wilbur W. Hartshorn, chairman of the 
membership committee of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters, and 
manager for Metronolitan Life at Hart- 
ford, spoke on the advantages of asso- 
ciation membership, and presented a 
series of illustrated slides which high- 
lighted the important activities of the 
local, state and national underwriters’ 
groups. 

The final speaker of the program was 
I. S. Kilbrick, agency assistant in Boston 
for New York Life, and a life member 
ot the Million Dollar Round Table. He 
answered the question, “Is business go- 
ing to be good in 1943?” with an em- 
phatic affirmative. 

“Ves, business will certainly be good 
for those who are not afraid. I think 
the new agent is going to have the jump 
on most of us because nobody has told 
him what we have to be afraid of. 
When we are afraid, we are licked. Ac- 
tually, as underwriters, we have nothing 
to be afraid of.” 

Mr. Kibrick traced back through the 
vears the various crises faced by life 

(Continued on Page 20) 


stress 


Head of Acacia for 50 Years 


William Montgomery Was Sole Employe in 1893; Organiza- 
tion Has Grown to Present Status from Society 
With $10,000 Assets 


One of the most colorful personalities 
Montgomery, 
Mutual, has 

that company 


in life insurance William 
president of the Acacia 
been directing head of 
fifty years. 

He was born in County Tyrone, North 
Ireland, in 1869, in which year Congress 
chartered a small local benefit scciety. 

Twenty-four years later, in 1893, Wi:l- 
liam Montgomery became that society’s 
sole employe. From that day to this, 
the story of William Montgomery is 
the story of Acacia, and the story of 
Acacia is the story of William Mont- 
gomery. The careers of the two are 
indissolubly intertwined. 

Assets of Society Less Than $10,000 

When Mr. Montgomery took over the 
management of the benefit society in 
1893 its assets were less than $10,000, 
its insurance in force was but $300,000, 
and the organization’s disheartened di- 
rectors were planning its liquidation. 
Their youthful employe then approached 
them with a proposal. He asked that 
before closing up and relinquishing the 
Congressional charter he be permitted 
to “see what I can do with the society.” 

Under William Montgomery’s leader- 
ship that little society has grown into a 
great life insurance company. The 
$10,000 of assets have grown to more 
than $100,000,000. A half century ago 
there was only a handful of members 
with insurance totaling less than $300,- 
000; today there is an army of policy- 


WILLIAM MONTGOMERY 


more 
force. 


holders from coast to coast with 
than $470,000,000 of insurance in 
Started in Tiny Office 

The society’s business 50 years ago 
was conducted in a tiny office over a hat 
store in Washington, D. C. Its activi- 
ties were confined to Washington—a 
Washington which then gave but a faint 


Mass. Mutual Employes Donate Blood 


ll 


Bertrand J. Perry, president of Massachusetts Mutual Life, with Dr. James E. 
Noonan, Lieut. U. S. N. R., on Massachusetts Mutual blood donor day. 


A mobile unit of the American Red 
Cross was kept busy at the home office 
of Massachusetts Mutual Life last 
Thursday (February 18), receiving blood 
donations for the benefit of our armed 
forces. Over two hundred volunteers had 
registered as donors, or more than the 
unit can accept for one day, which was 
as much time as could be allotted to the 
company. 

Dr. Howard Brown, assistant medical 
director, was first in the large group of 
donors, both men and women. Each 
volunteer, after registered and having 


blood pressure and temperature taken, 
reported to the cot room across the 
hall, where the blood donation was made, 
the complete procedure requiring about 
forty-five minutes for each person. 

Dr. James E. Noonan, lieutenant, 
U.S.N.R., directed the mobile unit of 
the Red Cross in charge of the activi- 
ties. His group of helpers, thirty-two in 
all, included registered nurses and tech- 
nicians, and members of the Red Cross 
staff, assistants, motor corps, and can- 
teen corps. Lunch was served to them 
in the Massachusetts Mutual dining 
room. 


promise of the present great Na 
Capital; a town which dozed qi: 
through the uneventful months and 
preceding the Spanish-American 

Today the nation-wide  affai: 
Acacia are directed from a mode: 
ficient home office building across 
the United States Capitol Buildin: 
the company has branches in 6( 
cipal cities. 

To have built a mutual life insti: ince 
company from practically nothing 1, the 
present position of Acacia entirely \ith- 
in the span of his own fifty years j< an 
accomplishment of which anyone yould 
be proud. This accomplishment as 
achieved entirely through the direc: ef- 
ferts of Acacia’s own agency j{orce. 
None of this growth has been dic to 
brokerage, or to reinsurance of other 
companies’ risks, or to sale of annuities 
or Group or Wholesale insurance: 

To make certain that Acacia would 
always be owned and operated by the 
rolicyholders and to make sure that it 
might never be owned by any indi- 
v dual or group for their personal profit, 
Mr. Montgomery on September 22, 192? 
scught and obtained from Congress an 
amendment to the charter which pro- 
vides “. .. That the company shall for- 
ever be conducted for the mutual benefit 
of its policyholders and their benefici- 
aries and not for profit.” 

His Compensation Plan 


“ 


Recognizing that “a lapsed policy is a 
less to the policyholder, a loss to the 
company and a loss to the agent who 
wrote it,’ Mr. Montgomery created a 
plan under which Acacia agents are 
compensated not merely upon the volume 
of insurance written but rather upon the 
amount of insurance maintained in force 
for the protection of the families for 
whom it was issued. 

Despite the long hours he puts in as 
the active directing head of the com- 
pany Mr. Montgomery finds time to de- 
vote to many civic activities. He is a 
member of the executive committee of 
the Community War Fund, and a mem- 
her of the boards of directors of the 
Y.M.C.A., Garfield Hospital, Metropoli- 
tan Police Boys’ Club, and the Public 
Library. He also is a director of the 
American Security and Trust Company. 
He holds membership in the National 
Press Club and in the Congresssional 
Country Club. 





Address 


age 4) 


McConney 


(Continued from 


being made available to stimulate and 
make possible this greater effort. 

When the postwar period arrives 1 
will be found that the mobilization o! 
assets of life insurance companies will 
not stop. The great industries which 
have been created will continue to de- 
velop. Only a few years ago the acro- 
plane industry was in the realm of ad- 
venture capital. That industry will be 
stabilized and will continue to give em 
ployment to a great army of men. \lany 
of the new industries which are ati out- 
growth of the war, such as plastics, will 
maintain their importance as they have 
now emerged successfully from the labo- 
ratory stage. There will be numerous 
other fields for investments, some o! 
which are not even apparent. 

Life insurance has never been sore 
important than it is at the present ‘ime 
Needs have never been more emphasized. 
Every day there are new widows; «vers 
day new children are born, And ‘licy. 
as well as millions of others, must /iav¢ 
life insurance protection, Life insirance 
will continue to measure up to 1i> re- 
sponsibilities. 


THREE EVERESTS IN ARMY 

The family of Charles B. EF 
local agent at Council Bluffs, Ta., | 
tributing its share towards winnti 
war with three sons holding hig! 
in the armed services. Charles, wl 
charge of the agency for some ye 
a flight commander in the Solo 
Frank has*the rank of colonel 
somewhere in Africa. Folsom is 2 
eral and is now in London. 
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55th FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
DECEMBER 31, 1942 











ASSETS 

United States Government Bonds.......000.00.00220..--..0---- $101,815,674.00 
Municipal Bonds (No default of Principal or 

Se Ba ee 2,477,941.88 
First Mortgage Loans on City Property...................... 68,088,937.36 
First Mortgage Loans on Farm Property.................... 1,463,551.10 
I 6 ch ci a 8,587,411.03 
(aN eae: a ee Tee 8,135,810.42 
Preferred Stocks ........................... iliac taiasl aa al 10,686,191.96 
Real Estate 

AE ee 9,689,891.23 

City Property Sold on Contract....020.000000000.0c0e--- 2,761,566.92 

Farm Property Sold on Contratct......0.....0.20.2020000-+ 26,078.82 

po OB: ; ee 1,034,000.00 
Oe ee | ee 1,650,259.44 
Net Uncollected and Deferred Premiums.................. 2,603,024.84 
Accrued Interest on Investments...................-.--.--2-----+ 2,067,486.71 

TOTAL AUITTED Pine 0 esnccnccsienciceesensninssneen $221,087,825.71 

LIABILITIES 

Reserves for Protection of Policyholders.................... $185,459,145.16 
Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance.................... 1,038,234.47 
Reserves for Taxes and Incurred Unpresented 

Lee RI EN”. NT eT Tee PRO mP ET 1,831,934.93 
Contingency Reserves ................-.-.-- ileal aateabsdesctadi 4,441,177.49 
I CI sass initiate renin 28,317,333.66 

TROvWECE EB PAUD IP REN e coe scea sie tee ee $221,087 ,825.71 


INCREASE IN ASSETS—$17,748,817.77 
TOTAL ASSETS—$221,087,825.71 
INCREASE IN INSURANCE IN FORCE—$91,055,922.00 
TOTAL INSURANCE IN FORCE—$1,173,678,440.00 


INVEST IN AMERICA ..... BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 
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CLU Congress April 16; 
Brookings Head to Talk 


ALSO TO HEAR S. H. SLICHTER 





Latter Is Head of Harvard’s Economic 
Division; Expect Attendance Here of 
1,000 Insurance Men 





The third annual seminar of the New 
York chapter of Chartered Life Under- 
writers will be held at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel on April 16. 

Herbert G. Moulton, head of Brook- 
ings Institute of Washington, D. C., 
frequently consulted by the Government 
and its agencies, will be one of the 
speakers. Another will be Sumner H. 
Slichter, who is a well-known writer on 
economic subjects and is head of the 
economic division of Harvard University. 
Negotiations are now being held for two 
other nationally known speakers. 

Origin of the Seminars 

These seminars, sponsored by the New 
York chapter, which represent an impor- 
tant educational factor in the life insur- 
ance field, were first held in 1941 in co- 
ordination with a testimonial dinner to 
Solomon S. Huebner, founder of the col- 
lege. The committee, which was headed 
by W. J. Dunsmore, and included Ed- 
ward Allen, C. Lamont Post, Murray 
Rudberg, Alfred J. Johannsen, Harry 
Krueger, Raymond Macechtel, J. Fred 
Speer, Benjamin D. Salinger, Carl M. 
Spero, Robert U. Redpath, Jr. Sara 
Lewinson, John M. Brady, Karl F. Kel- 
lerman, Jr., George P. Shoemaker and 
Thomas Stanion, originally had in mind 
several purposes. 

To further educational activities of 
those who had received the Char- 
tered Life Underwriters Certificate, 
which is a principle of the college 
and has been emphasized constantly 
by Dr. S. S. Huebner. 

To arrange such a program that 
would attract not only CLU’s but all 
underwriters, as well as home office 
executives from every department. 
Last year, four life insurance presi- 
dents attended the conference during 
the entire day,, and it is hoped, this 
year, that more officials will be there 
and that they will bring representa- 
tives from their financial and under- 
writing departments. 

To receive the highest type of 
publicity for the life insurance busi- 
ness among the insurance public in 
order to emphasize the high caliber 
of men who are making life insur- 
ance underwriting their career. 

To cooperate with the Institute of 
Life Insurance which has been un- 
usually helpful each year, under the 
leadership of Holgar J. Johnson, in 
arranging these meetings so that 
they are of such nature and receive 
such publicity as to be beneficial to 
the entire life insurance business. 


The first seminar had an attendance 
of 500. About 700 attended the one in 
1942, 


An attendance of approximately 1,000 
is anticipated in April because of great- 
er cooperation on part of home offices 
and their particular interest at present 
time in educational matters because of 
the fewer general agency conventions 


“ ry. ° 
Cup To Linton 
(Continued from Page 18) 
underwriters, ,and stated that although 
many took fear at each critical point 
and gave up to despair, those who per- 
sisted made a better than average living. 

“Why be afraid of Social Security and 
the Beveridge Plan?” he asked. “These 
plans provide only for a very minimum 
of living. They are made for the aver- 
age man. Who in America is satisfied 
with being an average man?” he chal- 
lenged. 

“The year 1943 should be one of 
‘more’,” Mr. Kibrick said. “Into it should 
be comprised more reading, more study- 
ing, more thinking, more social work, 
more war work, and more salesmanship 
than we have previously known.” 





and because of past performances at the 


CLU affairs. 

1941 and 1942 Speakers 

In 1941 the speakers and their topics 
were these: 

International Finance: Dr. John T. 
Madden, dean of School of Commerce, 
New York University. 

Government: Dr. James T. Young, pro- 
fessor of public administration, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. 

Economics: Stephen M. Foster, eco- 
nomic adviser, New York Life. 

Money and Investments: Dr. F. Cyril 
James, principal and vice-chancellor of 
McGill University. 


In 1942 the speakers and their topics 
were these: 

Insurance Company and Agent in To- 
tal War: John G. Parker, general man- 
ager and actuary, Imperial Life. 

Federal Taxation Trends and Life In- 
surance: Roswell McGill, professor of 
law, Columbia University. 

The Americas, a Review: Joseph C. 
Revensky, assistant. coordinator of inter- 
American affairs, Washington, D. C. 

After the War—Full Employment: Dr. 
Alvin H. Hansen, professor of political 
economy, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

For 1943 the same committee is in 


VOGEL COLUMBIAN LEADEp 
Columbian National Life’s Williai, § 
, Vogel agency at Newark led all avi 
of the company during the morn: 


CICS 


Ol 
January_in_ paid-for business. 
eee ; 





charge, with Carl Spero arrangine for 
speakers; J. Fred Speer and Ben Sal- 
ene oe ee 

inger in charge of ticket distribu(ion: 
Ray Maechtel, treasurer; Charles [og 
publicity; Harry Krueger, invitat ns: 
George Shoemaker, luncheon for Jj nor 
guests. 












WORKERS 
Millions 


STUDY THEM WITH AN EYE TO THE FUTURE! 


There is more to these charts than meets the eye. 
Not seen, but clearly projected into the future, is 
the sales curve of tomorrow. Here isthethrilling 
story of over 25,000,000 American workers who 
are today voluntarily saving closeto FOUR AND 
A HALF BILLION DOLLARS per year in War 
Bonds through the Payroll Savings Plan. 


Think what this money will buy in the way of guns 
and tanks and planes for Victory today—and 
mountains of brand new consumer goods tomorrow. 
Remember, too, that War Bond money grows 
in value every year it is saved, until at maturity 
it returns $4 for every $3 invested! 





WAR BONDS. 


Save wilh 


War Savings 


Here indeed is a solid foundation for the peace-time 
business that will follow victory. At the same time, 
it is a real tribute to the voluntary American way 
of meeting emergencies that has seen us through 
every Crisis in our history. 

But there is still more to be done. 
forces continue to press the attack in all quarters of 
the globe, as war costs mount, so must the record 
of our savings keep pace. 

Clearly, on charts like these, tomorrow’s Victory 
— and tomorrow’s sales curves—are being plotted 
today by 50,000,000 Americans who now hold 








THESE CHARTS SHOW 
ESTIMATED PARTICI- 
PATION IN PAYROLL 
SAVINGS PLANS FOR 
WAR SAVINGS 
BONDS (Members of 
Armed Forces Included 
Starting August 1942) 


As our armed 


Bonds 





we es This space is a contribution to America’s all-out war effort by 
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In Race for NALU Sec’y 























ROY RAY ROBERTS 





Roy Ray Roberts, general agent at Los 
Angeles for State Mutual Life of Wor- 
cester, and senior member of the board 
of trustees of National 
Life Underwriters, has consented to be- 
*e come a candidate for election as secre- 
ie tary of the National Association. 

Col. H. K. Cassidy, CLU, general agent 
at San Francisco for Pacific Mutual Life, 
. a and president of California State Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters, has been 
chosen chairman of the National Roy 
Ray Roberts for Secretary Committee. 
He will be assisted by committee mem- 
bers throughout the country working 
through co-chairmen in the larger life in- 
: surance centers. Co-chairman in the 
1 Los Angeles area is Walter J. Stoessel, 
&. 







Association of 





general agent, National Life of Vermont. 





Union Central Life Names 


Dunning at Philadelphia 
: Sydney S. Dunning has been named 
) assistant manager of Union Central Life’s 
eS Philadelphia agency, according to an an- 
nouncement by H. Sheridan Baketel, Jr., 
CLU, agency manager. Mr. Dunning is 
second vice-president and a member of 
the board of directors of Philadelphia 
Association of Life Underwriters. He 
is aiso a member of the executive com- 
mittee of Philadelphia Life-Trust Coun- 
cil, Currently he is vice-chairman of the 
home office division, United War Chest. 
Mr. Dunning entered the life insurance 
business in 1924 as an agent for a large 
Eastern life company. While there he 
developed a training course, took full 
charge of supervision and training of all 
new men. Meanwhile, his activity in 
Philadelphia Association of Life Under- 
Writers increased. He was appointed 
; chairman of the program and educational 
\] committees. He had much to do with 
management of the national convention 

held in Philadelphia in 1940. 








LONG, THE TRAVELERS, DEAD 


_ Walter H. Long, payroll auditor of the 
Newark branch office of The Travelers, 
died February 14. Mr. Long had been 
i since mid-December of last year. He 
ined The Travelers in August, 1919. 


AMERICAN MUTUAL REPORT 

\merican Mutual Life of Des Moines 
chieved substantial gains in assets, new 
paid-for business, insurance in force, 
‘id other significant phases of its oper- 
tions last year, Dr. E. B. Mountain, 
I ‘esident, has reported. Assets increas- 
“( toa new high of $31,421,725. More 
‘an 70% of the assets are represented 
y cash, U. S. and local as well as Ca- 
nadian bonds. Holdings of Treasuries, 
increased during 1942 by $1,888,000, now 
tand at $3,290,300. 





50 Years With Mass. Mutual 
lifty years ago Bernard E. Graves, 
was first employed by the Massachu- 
setts Mutual Life as an office boy in 
its policy department, of which he later 
In 1911 he was ap- 
pointed registrar, and in this capacity 
his official signature appears on a large 
number of the 532,000 policies repre- 
senting over two billion dollars of in- 
surance in force with the company. 

In his earlier years, Mr. Graves played 
baseball with the Massachusetts Mutual 
team, being first baseman, and he was a 
trophy winner in the company’s ternis 
association. 


became manager, 


VAN PATTEN PROMOTED 

Charles H. Van Patten has been ap- 
pointed agency supervisor for the Chi- 
cago branch office of Occidental Life of 
California. He has been connected with 
that branch in its group department. Mr. 
Van Patten has been agent, general 
agent and vice-president in Middle West 
life insurance enterprise and has been 
connected with such companies as 
Lincoln Liberty, Union National and 
Central Life of Illinois. 


Proposed for NALU Sec’y 





WILBUR W. HARTSHORN 


Wilbur W. Hartshorn, Metropolitan 


Life manager at Hartford, is being pro- 


posed and endorsed by the life under 
writers’ associations of Connecticut for 
secretary of the National Association. 
The Connecticut State, the Hartford and 
other locals are reported as having unan- 
imously endorsed him. John H. Thomp- 
son, general agent, Connecticut Mutual, 
at Hartford, is serving as chairman of 
the “Hartshorn for Secretary” commit- 
tee. 

Mr. Hartshorn is a trustee of the Na- 
tional Association and chairman of its 
membership committee. He has served 
as chairman of the publications commit- 
tee, local association’s administration 
committee and the general agents’ and 
managers’ section. He is also a past 
president of the Hartford Life Under- 
writers Association, the Hartford Gen 
eral Agents & Managers Association, 
and the Connecticut State Association. 





FEELY DOES IT AGAIN 

Robert M. Feely, Newark manager for 
North American Life, was leading per- 
sonal producer of that company in 1942 
for the ninth consecutive year. He also 
has the distinction of having produced 
at least one application for 515 consecu- 
tive weeks. Mrs. Margaret Caffrey of 
the Feely agency was second leading 
woman in the company’s field force. 
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If not Send NOW for a Model 

















FORM OF 


TRUST AGREEMENT 
FOR AN 


INSURANCE PENSION PLAN 


oe 














pension plan. 


50 Broad Street, 











Phone: Bowling Green 9-9096 


THIS FORM will enable you to consider and discuss with effec- 
tiveness, all the fundamental principles involved in an insurance 


Our experience in assisting agents with the problems that exist in this new insurance speci- 
alty, leads to the conclusion that the employer invariably expects his “insurance man’ to have 


considerable knowledge relating to the CONTROL, OPERATION and ADMINISTRA- 
TION of a pension plan based upon the insurance funding method. 


This Form provides the foundation for you to discuss the important phases of any such 
plan. It is recommended to all insurance men who wish to take advantage of the profitable 
opportunities that this unique type of business offers. 


The FORM is printed in handy, pocket-size booklet style, 
and is PRICED AT $1.00 POSTPAID. ORDER NOW! 


NATIONAL PeENsION ConsuLTANTS, INc. 


Please send me .................-.. 
TRUST AGREEMENT FOR AN INSURANCE PEN- 
SION PLAN, for which I enclose .....................--- dollars. 


N. Y. 





copies of a FORM OF | 
| 
| 
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SUN LIFE’S UNUSUAL 
TISING COPY 
the spirit in which the in- 


ADVER- 


Reflecting 


surance business is carrying on its es- 
sential functions in wartime, the Sun 
Life Assurance Co. of Canada, one of 


the great insurance organizations of the 


world whose operations were global in 
peacetime, and who still operate in many 

unusual 
advertisements 
time 


company. In- 


nations, used copy for its an- 


nual report which cus- 
appear at 
the annual meeting 


utilizing the space to give fig- 


tomarily this following 
of the 
stead of 
ures showing business gains and increas- 
ing resources, the text was a quotation 


from the company’s seventy-second an- 


" report, as follows: 

i history “Finis” can never be set at 
a pee of the page nor at the close of 
a year. The end of one chapter tells 
the beginning of another, the close of 
the old year the opening of a_ new. 
Standing within the threshold of 1943, 


the challenge is of the ages, a call for 
courage amid toil and trial and sacri- 
fice. We look back upon a year of cloud 
and pain, hallowed by the death of 
heroes. Their valor is ransom for our 
future, and has opened for us the vista 
of triumph now stretching ahead. Let 
us not lose what they have bought. As 
we press on to victory, let the flame of 
our faith burn brightly. With gratitude 
for the past, with courage for the pres- 
ent, with faith for the future, let us 
reconsecrate ourselves to our task... 
to the end that torment may be lifted 
from men’s hearts and peace come for 
all nations and peoples. 


SOCIAL SECURITY EXTENSION 
Extension of Social Security furnishes 
one of the most mooted questions before 


the public. The Insur- 


ance report has 


Beveridge Social 
additional 
picture. 


given impetus 
Only a 


Secretary 


to review of the whole 
few days ago Frances Perkins, 
of Labor, made a talk in which she advo- 
cated expansion of Social Security in this 
country until it almost approximates the 
Beveridge plan. 

One of the 
of the 
the broadcasting in 
i] 


most interesting discussions 
Social Security picture was 


Town Hall, New York, 


forum on. the 


whole 


iis month at a topic, 


Should We Extend Social Security ?” 
To take part in this broadcast O. J. 
\rnoid, president of the Northwestern 


National, 
and expressed his views in his usual vein 
Mr. Arnold advocated 
Congress in dealing with the 


came here from Minneapolis 
of common sense. 
caution by 
program. 
That there 


being 


should be a floor of well- 


below which the nation should not 


let any citizen fall, young or old, he 


agreed, but he said it should be based on 
sound social and economic judgment. 
There should be no unwilling recipients 


of relief or charity which would destroy 
self respect or undermine the urge for re- 
habilitation. He warned against any ex- 
pediency to force through a bill which 
our getting a sound 
Thinking should 
The present system must 
its defects before there is 

Level of benefits should be 
family requirements. The cost 
extension should always be 

There should not be threats of 
Congress. 


will ultimately delay 


social insurance system. 
not be muddled. 
be purged of 
expansion. 
geared to 
of any borne 
in mind, 
piecemeal extension by each 

Beveridge plan was also on radio this 
week when M. Albert Linton and Arthur 
}. Altmeyer quizzed Sir William. 


Dr. A. R. McMahon, new medical di- 
rector of the Columbian National Life, 
has been practicing medicine in Mem- 
phis for more than thirty years. He is 
a member of the Southern Medical Asso- 
ciation and Tennessee Medical Associa- 
tion, and is a graduate of Rush Medical 
College. 

k ok x 


C. O. Falkenhainer, manager of the 
New York City agency of the Bankers 
Life Company of Iowa and a graduate 
of Columbia University, has been given 
a citation for conspicuous service to his 
alma mater. The citation reads: “Loyal 
and generous in his services to the Co- 
lumbia School of Business, having been 
President of its Alumni Association and 
one of its effective directors on the Fed- 
eration Board.” 

x ok x 


Francis J. McDonough, head of the 
New York Quinine Co., has been elected 
president of the Drug & Chemical Club. 
A. J. Smith, Zweig, Smith & Co., has 


been elected vice-president; and Floyd 


N. Dull, Continental Casualty, is secre- 
tary. Treasurer is S. Barksdale Penick, 
Jr. 


* * * 


Ralph C. Heard has been appointed to 
succeed Norrell Woodward as_ secre- 
tary of the Oklahoma State Insurance 
Board. Before that for twelve years he 
had been connected with public utilities 
activities in Ada, Okla. Mr. Woodward 
will remain in the insurance business, 
but has not made definite announcement 
as to his new connection. 

* * 


Thomas Kingsley, Jr., St. Louis mana- 
ger for the Travelers Fire, is a member 
of the “Gallon Club,” having donated 
that amount of his blood to the Ameri- 
can Red Cross’ blood bank. He gave 
his first pint on December 10, 1941, when 
the local drive for blood opened. His 
most recent contribution was on Febru- 
ary 5. 





ARTHUR JOYCE 


Arthur Joyce, whose appointment to 
direct the advertising and publicity de- 
partments of the Insurance Company of 
North America Group was announced in 
The Eastern Underwriter last week, was 
formerly in charge of publicity for the 
same companies. Prior to that he spent 
some years in newspaper and advertising 
agency work in Philadelphia and for- 
merly was city editor of the Philadelphia 
Evening Ledger. 

* * * 


Lieutenant Commander Charles J. Zim- 
merman, United States Naval Reserve, 
former president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters and former 
general agent for Connecticut Mutual in 
Chicago, was guest speaker at the Feb- 
ruary luncheon meeting of the Spring- 
field Life Underwriters Association. Com- 
mander Zimmerman is at present in 
charge of the Eastern District War Sav- 
ings Sales for the Navy. He chose as 
his subject “The Vital Front.” He gave 
a most vivid picture of the present day 
agent and his contribution to the war 
effort. 

* * * 

George Frederick Richardson, home 
fire superintendent of the London office 
of the Scottish Union & National, has 
been appointed assistant manager and 
home fire superintendent at the London 
office. 

x * x 

W. A. Copeman has become foreign 
accident superintendent of the Norwich 
Union Fire at the head office, Norwich, 
Eng., succeeding W. R. N. Bacon who 
has retired. 

x * x 


Sydney S. Dunning has been appointed 
assistant manager of the Baketel agency, 
Union Central, in Philadelphia. He be- 
gan his insurance career as an agent 
with J. Elliott Hall, Penn Mutual, New 
York. In 1939 he moved to Philadelphia 
as supervisor of agencies of the Fidelity 
Mutual where he was directly concerned 
with the management of the home office 
agency. He has been active in the Phila- 
delphia Life Underwriters Association. 

x ok * 


Kenneth H. Fillinger, Wilkinsburg, 
Pa., adjuster for Continental Casualty, 
has been commissioned a_ lieutenant 
(j.g.) in the Navy. 

* * * 


Emerson W. Rounds, Erie, Pa., claims 
supervisor for Liberty Mutual, has been 
commissioned lieutenant (j.g.): in the 
Navy. 


Clara A. MacCubbin of the Unied 
States Fidelity & Guaranty has heen 
elected to fill the unexpired tern of 
national first vice-president of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Woi:en. 
National President Ada V. Doyle |\,; 
appointed Nell Lamm of Tulsa, Okla. to 
be Miss MacCubbin’s special assistant 
on organization work. Miss MacCubbhin 
has had an unusual career as at one 
neriod she was a special agent of the 
United States F. & G. in the field. She 
was in charge of the company’s school 
for women and has had other responsi- 
bilities, all of which she has filled with 
unusual ability. 

* * * 


Miss Alice Hoffman, secretary to Gen- 
eral Agent John W. Yates, Massachu- 
setts Mutual Life, at Los Angeles, has 
been active recently in the industrial 
phase of the war effort. With Mrs. 
Eleanor C. Parkin of the California Fed- 
eration, she participated in the launching 
of the S. S. “Cape Ann” at the yards of 
the Consolidated Shipbuilding Co., and 
the presentation of a bronze plaque to 
North American Aircraft Co., for the 
lowest accident record. 

* * * 


E. H. Peshau, who has been in_ the 
insurance business at Fort Dodge, la. 
for over fifty years, will celebrate his 
75th birthday anniversary this month. 
Upon the death of his partner, Henry 


Trost, some years ago, the business was 
taken over by the son, Ewald Trost 
who now operates the agency. Mr. 


Peshau is still active, however, and is at 
his office daily. 
* * x 

Marvin Hall has been appointed to 
succeed himself as Fire Insurance Com- 
missioner of Texas. He was first ap- 
pointed six years ago by Governor James 

Allred. 





S HEYMANN 


DR. HANS 


Dr. Hans Heymann, special resc: arch 
professor of economics at Rutgers Uni- 
versity and former economic adviser on 
international credit to the German ¢ov- 
ernment during the Weimar republic 
from 1921 to 1932, was granted American 
citizenship by Federal Judge Wiliam 
Smith, Newark, a few days ago. He 
originated property-life insurance in [ku- 
rope; came to this country in 1936; and 
four years ago wrote a book, “Properly 
Life Insurance.” His appointmen' 10 
Rutgers was made possible by the hk ock- 
efeller Foundation. At Rutgers he has 
taught private and social insurance 45 
well as economics. 
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Major Ogden D. Budd, Jr. 

Qeden D. Budd, Jr., an insurance 
broker in the Graybar Building, New 
York City, has been promoted to the 
rank of. major at the Marfa (Texas) 
\\F Advanced Flying School. This is 
a twin-engine pilot school of the 519th 
School Training Squadron of which he is 
commanding officer. 

He and his two brothers saw service 
as officers in the last World War, and 
all are officers again in this conflict. 
Major Bern Budd, a well-known New 
York lawyer, was a captain in the 52nd 
Infantry in France in the last war, and 
is now a combat intelligence officer with 
a bombardment wing of the Air Forces 
in London. Capt. Thomas G. Budd, for- 
merly an auditor with the New York 
Telephone Co., is also in the air forces, 
with the district office of the procure- 
ment section of the material division at 
Rochester, N. Y. He was a pilot in 
lrance in the last war. 

Major Ogden Budd first saw army 
service in 1916 with A Squadron, New 
York Cavalry, on the Mexican border. 
He went to officers’ training camp at 
Madison Barracks, N. Y., in 1917. Turn- 
ing to aviation, he attended a ground 
school at Cornell University. In Decem- 
ber, 1917, he became a pursuit pilot and 
was commissioned a first lieutenant at 
Hazelhurst Field. He was promoted to 
a in the reserve corps in October, 
Q 
_A graduate of Trinity College, Hart- 
ford, and New York Law School Major 
Ogden Budd went in for civilian flying, 
acting as instructor on occasions at 


Plattsburg and Roosevelt Fields. In 1940 
he took a special military course at 
Plattsburg, Mitchell Field, and Fort 


Wadsworth. He was ordered to active 
duty on March 26, 1942, and sent to the 
\AF West Coast Training Center Re- 
placement Center at Santa Ana, Cal., 
trom whence he was assigned here. 
* * * 
Insurance Company Cooperation in 
Hartford War Production 
\n example of ways in which insur- 
ice companies are cooperating to aid 
ihe prosecution of the war, wholly out- 
ide of their regular functions, is the 
olunteer work done by employes of a 
roup of Hartford companies in assist- 
x the United Aircraft Corporation in 
ing one of the biggest war industry 
ookkeeping jobs ever undertaken. 
The Pratt & Whitney division of 
nited Aircraft was confronted recently 
vith a big job of consolidating army, 
avy and lend-lease orders for spare 
‘arts so as to expedite the work. United 
\ircratt appealed to the Aetna Life Af- 
‘hated Companies in their problem. 250 
‘etna Life employes, selected from 650 
olunteers, worked in the Aetna cafe- 
‘erlas on the project a total of 4,455 
man-hours. The records were trucked 
o the Aetna Life home office building. 
lhe final phase of the work was done 
on tabulating machines in the Pratt & 
Whitney Aircraft offices and in order 
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to finish the project in time specially 
skilled volunteers were secured from the 
Aetna (Fire), Connecticut General Life, 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity, Phoenix 
Fire and the Travelers. 

Value of these services by the volun- 
teer workers was evidenced by a letter 
from Eugene E. Wilson, president of 
United Aircraft Corporation, to James 
B. Slimmon, vice-president and secre- 
tary of Aetna Life, in which he said: 

“The job itself was so tremendous,” 
wrote Mr. Wilson, “that frankly we 
could not have done it without your 
help, a fact that is fully appreciated in 
high miiltary circles. The response given 
to our plea, the high accuracy of your 
work and the dispatch with which each 
succeeding problem was met is a tribute 
to the loyalty of your personnel. Will 
you please pass on the gratitude we feel 

to all your Aetna people who have 
contributed their personal time to ac- 
complish this task for us, completed as 
it was in the spirit of National Defense 
and the protection of our boys.” 

Necessity for a rapid recapitulation 
consolidating all spare parts records be- 
came evident when a total of approxi- 
mately half a million items was on order 
from various sources. Plans were com- 
pleted to reduce the items to about 7,000 
and the separate orders from 1,500 to a 
single master order. This will result in 
a perpetual, over-all record showing the 
status of all spare parts requisitions for 
fighting engines all over the world. It 
will aid the military services by show- 
ing a consolidated resume of all ma- 
terial on order from all branches. 

This is believed to be the first time 
that such a consolidation of such a large 
number of orders and items has been 
attempted and may well point the way 
for other war contractors to carry out 
similar projects. 

* * x 
Insurance Men Among Georgia 
State Regents 

Rutherford L. Ellis, Lipscomb-Ellis 
Co., Atlanta, and Frank M. 
Spratlin, Harrington & Thomas, also of 
Atlanta, have been appointed members 
of the regents of the 
Georgia state university system. The 
appointments were made by Governor 
Ellis Arnall and confirmed immediately 
by the state senate. 

Mr. Ellis is president of the Georgia 
Association of Jnsurance Agents. One 
of Mr. Spratlin’s partners, W. Eugene 
Harrington, former president of the Na 
tional Association of Insurance Agents, 
is now a major in the army, serving in 
Washington, D. C. His other partner is 
W. Julian Thomas, former president of 
the Georgia Association.» Mr. Ellis is an 
alumnus of the University of Georgia 
and Mr. Spratlin is an alumnus of the 
Georgia School of Technology at At- 
lanta. Mr. Ellis’ term expires in 1947 
and Mr. Spratlin’s in 1946. 
Appointment of the new board of re- 
gents ends a long and bitter fight begun 
when former Governor Eugene Tal- 
madge ousted Walter D. C. Cocking, 


Spratlin, 


new board of 


dean of the University of Georgia, 
stirring up a racial question that resulted 
in the discrediting of the entire univer- 
sity system by Association of American 
Universities. 

An incident before the final blow which 
illustrates the Talmadge trend was a de- 
bate in one of the literary societies of 
the University of Georgia between Tal- 
madge’s son and Albert R. Menard, Jr., 
son of Albert R. Menard, Pendleton & 
Pendleton, Brooklyn, on the policies of 
Governor Talmadge, the Governor’s son 
upholding his father and Menard taking 
the negative. Menard won. He is now 
a captain in the army stationed at the 
port of embarkation, Boston. 

In Georgia, the State University at 
Athens, founded in 1875, is the central 
unit of the system which includes 
Georgia Tech, the agricultural and me- 
chanical colleges and other state col- 
leges. When Governor Arnall, cousin 
of Hamilton C. Arnall, Newnan, Ga., 
former president of the Georgia Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents, was a can- 
didate for the Governorship, he made a 
pledge that if elected, he would elimi- 
nate the office of Governor from the 
board of regents. Appointment of the 
new board is in keeping with that pledge. 
He recommended that Marion Smith, 
Atlanta, be chairman of the new board. 
Mr. Smith was one of the victims of the 
Talmadge regime. He was chairman of 
the board and resigned at the time 
Talmadge caused the system to be dis- 
credited. A member of the firm of 
Hirsch, Smith, Kilpatrick, Clay & Cody, 
Mr. Smith represents many of the lead- 
ing life insurance companies at At- 
lanta. He is the son of the late Hoke 
Smith, former Governor and also United 
States Senator from Georgia. 

Among the fifteen members of the 
new board of regents are William S. 
Morris, publisher of the Augusta Chron- 
icle, Sandy Beaver, football star of the 
university years ago and now head ot 
the Riverside Military Institute at 
Gainesville, Ga. Judge Price Gilbert, 
formerly of the Georgia Court of Ap- 
peals and other prominent Geogians. 

* * * 


Canadian War Risk on Grain 
In its questions and answers column 
about insurance problems The Financial 
Post of Toronto had this query: 


“IT understand the Government has 


provision for insuring all grain in com- 
mercial positions against war risks. 
Does this mean that all grain in Canada 
is insured in the name of the Govern- 
ment? Can you give me any explanation 
as to how this works ?” 

Answer of Financial Post follows: 

“From some points of view this order- 
in-council can be regarded as an exten- 
sion of the Canada Grain Act. Under 
that act certain insurance, such as fire 
insurance, is compulsory and, in face of 
the existing war hazard, war risk insur- 
ance has now been added. Under the 
plan, grain of the types described : 
wheat, corn, oats, barley, flaxseed, rye 
and soya beans in whole form, is insured 
from the time it is received at the 
country elevators until it leaves Canada 
or ceases to be in whole form, that is, 
is processed. The cost will be paid by 
a levy made on the owner of the grain. 
This levy is made only once and covers 
the grain while it is in Canada. It is 
to be regarded as a legitimate charge 
and when paid by the elevator managers 
on grain in store on behalf of owners 
may be charged by the elevator man- 
agers against such grain before delivery 
against a warehouse receipt, etc. The 
erain is insured in the name of the own- 
er, not the Government. All grain is 
covered whether a levy has been made 
against a particular olt or not. This 
levy is chargeable to elevator managers 
on behalf of grain in store in their ele- 
vators on Nov. 30 or received since that 
date. 

“While it has been made a charge on 
erain effective from the dates mentioned, 
the levy normally is actually collected 
on the flow through terminal elevators 
at Fort William and Port Arthur, and 











on grain received at the Pacific coast, 
Churchill or flour mills in western Can- 
ada. The levy per 1,000 bushels ranges 
from 75 cents on oats to $1 on barley 
and rye to $1.50 on wheat and $2.50 on 
flaxseed. 

“The time the insurance may run may 
vary from a few hours in the case of 
wheat delivered at a mill elevator and 
converted into flour immediately, to 
many months in the case of grain which 
goes through various elevators to the 
seaboard to be ultimately exported. 
Grain in transit is covered.” 

* * * 
Explosion Risk on Canadian Side of 
Detroit River 

\nother query asked of Financial Post 
was this: “I am interested in some 
property on the Canadian side of the 
Detroit River. I am rather concerned 
as to what would happen if a shipload 
ot explosives in the Detroit River on 
the United States side of the Interna- 
tional boundary exploded. What is the 
attitude of the Government on_ this 
point? I believe any damage to prop- 
erty located in Canada should be coy- 
ered irrespective of whether the cause 
was in Canada or outside.” 

Answer to Canadian Insurance is this: 

“The point you raise is one that has 
been raised in various forms before. 
“We understand the position of the 
Government is that the War Risk Insur- 
ance Act has to be administered in ac- 
cordance with its wording which includes 
in war damage covered by the act: 

‘damage caused by the explosion of 

a concentration of munitions or explo- 

sives being lawfully manufactured 

stored or transported in Canada for 
war purposse, by any person 
than the insured.’ : 

“Interpretation of the words ‘in Can- 
ada’ is regarded as something that would 
need to be done by the courts unless 
the Government sees fit to amend the 
act to include all damage caused by ex- 
plosion regardless of where the explo- 
sion occurs. Meanwhile it has been 
stated by insurance men that a prop- 
erty-owner who has taken out insurance 
under the plan would at least have 
grounds for discussing with the govern- 
ment a claim for damage due to an ex- 
plosion occurring outside the Canadian 
boundaries.” 


other 


* * x 
Arbitration of Business Disputes Dates 
Back to Early Roman Days 

In view of the large number of insur- 
ance cases which are now being arbi- 
trated it is interesting to note that ar- 
bitration of insurance extends back into 
the centuries. According to The Insur- 
ance Record of London arbitration of 
affairs having to do with business rela- 
tionships is first recorded in the Twelve 
Tables of Rome (450 B. C.); other early 
references being by Plato in 350 B. C. 
and later in A. D. 533. 

The first Act of Parliament to deal 
with this matter was the Arbitration 
Act of 1889 which enacted, inter alia, 
that the verdict of an arbitrator was 
irrevocable except by the judge. This 
Act, with its amending Act, still forms 
the basis in England. The Scots law 
procedure is set out in the Arbitration 
(Scotland) Act, 1894. 

In the 1889 British Arbitration Act a 
submission is irrevocable, and has the 
same effect as an Order of Court. A 
submission is a written agreement to 
arbitrate, signed by both parties. Both 
sides to the dispute agree, if possible, 
under an arbitrator, but should this be 
impossible, two are appointed and they 
in turn appoint a third as an umpire. 
The arbitrator (or arbitrators) fix the 
date and time of the hearing, which is 
conducted in private, but on practically 
the same lines, and with the same pro- 
cedure as a trial in the Courts. 

Section 4 of the Act, gives the Court 
the power to stay proceedings when 
there has been an arbitration and Sec- 
tion 19 gives the power to either side 
to submit an award to Court and also 
authorizes an arbitrator to take any 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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Distribute Rules On 
Sending Data Abroad 


OPERATIONS UNDER BICO PLAN 


Office of Censorship Now Limiting 
Information Which May Be In- 


cluded in Communications 


It is announced in New York that the 
long-pending discussions betwWween non- 
admitted British insurance interests and 
the Office of Censorship regarding the 
handline of insurance communications 
between the United States and Great 
Britain had culminated in a censorship 
plan which will go into effect on March 
1. The plan will be operated by the 
British Insurance-Communications Office, 
also known as BICO, with headquarters 
located at 56 Beaver Street, New York 
City. 

Under the BICO plan cables and com- 
munications relating to marine insur- 
ance or to insurances on war projects or 
connected with the war effort, passing 
between persons in the United States 
and brokers or British non-admitted in 
surers in the United Kingdom must pass 
through BICO as from March 1. 

Information Centers 

The Office of Censorship has stated 
that where persons are in doubt whether 
to route communications through BICO 
they can obtain full information at any 
of the following desks: 

CABLES AND RADIO COMMUNI- 
CATIONS—67 Broad Street, New York 
City. 

180 New Montgomery 
Francisco, Calif. 

Apex Building, Sixth Street and Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, Washington, D. C. 

POSTAL COMMUNICATIONS — 252 
Seventh Avenue, New York City. 

Lock Drawer 7400A. Main Post Office 
Building, Chicago, II]. 

1045 Sansome Street, San 
Calif. 

30x 591, Main Post Office, Miami, Fla. 

Apex Building, Sixth Street and Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, Washington, D. C. 

BICO has issued a letter of instruc- 
tions to insurance companies, brokers, 
and others in the United States giving 
full details of BICO’s operations which 
has been approved by the Office of Cen- 
sorship. Copies of such letter of instruc- 
tions are available at BICO’s office, 56 
Beaver Street, New York City. 

The instructions state that for the pur- 
poses of the regulations the British 
Government War Risks Insurance Office 
is deemed to be a British non-admitted 
insurer. 


Street, San 


Francisco, 


Marine Business 

With respect to ocean and coastwise 
marine business and aviation insurance 
and reinsurance for voyage the letter of 
instructions says: 

“All cables and communications be- 
tween the parties mentioned above, 
must be routed through BICO except: 
That the following may continue to go 
forward to United Kingdom as at pres- 
ent :— 

“(a) Communications which deal with 
accounts. 

“(b) Communications which deal with 
clauses, forms, and other technical mat- 
ters. 

“(c) Closing instructions and particu- 
lars in respect of insurances or reinsur- 
ances, 

“Inland waterways marine business 
may continue to go forward to United 
Kingdom as at present unless a ‘War 
Effort’ or security of information is in- 
volved.” 

Non-Marine 

For non-marine business the instruc- 
tions follow: 

“(A) The following may continue to go 





forward to the United Kingdom as at 
present: 

“1. Cables and communications which 
do not refer to war projects or where 
security of information is not involved. 

“2. Cables or communications in re- 
spect of war projects which are identi- 
fiable by merely quoting the policy num- 
ber or cover note number and which 
make no reference therein to the name 
of the assured, the location of the risk, 
or the nature of the operation involved. 

“3. Communications which deal with 
accounts. 

“4. Communications 
clauses, forms and other technical mat- 
ters. In the case of war projects the 
name of the assured and the location of 
the risk must be deleted. 

“5. Closing instructions and particulars 
in respect of risks opened prior to March 
1, 1943, in connection with a war project 
or connected with the war effort pro- 
vided they are closed prior to April 1. 
Closings on such risks after this date 
may be made only after application to 
and with express approval of the Office 
of Censorship in each case. 

“(B) All other cables and communica- 
tions must be routed through BICO. 


which deal with 


Date of Commencement 
“(6) All persons in the United 

America or Canada who may send 
BICO insurances or reinsurances on 
risks (U, S. A. territories and possessions) to 
the United Kingdom to be placed with British 
non-admitted insurers (Lloyd’s Underwriters 
and/or British non-admitted companies) must 
comply with the rai procedure as and 
from March 1, 1943 


Outward Cables from the U. S. A. 
Routed through BICO 


“(7) Communications are to be sent in the 
first instance by telegram or letter to BICO and 


States of 
through 
}. a es 








actually 





must begin by giving the name of the person, 
firm or company in the United Kingdom for 
whom the message is ultimately intended; for 
instance ‘for (name of broker or 
non-admitted insurer in the United Kingdom).’ 

“(8) The communication will then be dealt 
with by BICO in .accordance with the regula- 
tions laid down by the United States Govern- 
ment, after which BICO will cable the message 
in the permitted form to the person, firm or 
company in the United Kingdom for whom it is 
intended, the cable commencing with the name 
of the original sender and city; for instance 

‘From , Chicago.’ 

*(9) It is requested that "the commuincations 
sent to BICO should continue to take the form 
and give all the details which the particular 
person has been accustomed to cable to their 
London correspondents in the past, except that 
it would greatly assist BICO if the name, ad- 
dress and location or locations of the assured, 
that is to say, information which the sender of 
the message may think would be of value to the 
enemy if it were to fall into his hands during 
transmission out of the A., were to be 
mentioned in the first part of the message. 

(10) The sender of the communication to 
BICO should indicate therein whether he wishes 
the subsequent cable from BICO to the United 
Kingdom to. be sent as a ‘straight’ cable, ‘N. L. 
cs oe. 

“£51} BICO has arranged for inland tele- 
grams received by them for transmission to be 
routed either by Western Union Telegraph and 

Cable Company or Commercial Cable Company. 
Thus, telegrams sent to BICO via Western 
Union will be routed Western Union and those 
sent via Postal Telegraph will be routed Com- 
mercial Cable. When communications which 
are to be cabled are sent in the first instance 
by letter, it will be necessary to state through 
which of these two companies the message is to 
be routed. The Cable Company concerned will 
collect the cost of the eable from the person, 
firm or company named as the original sender in 
the cable despatched by BICO. American brok- 
ers, insurance companies and others are there- 
fore requested to sign and return to BICO one 
or both of the attached forms as applicable. 
Charges for cablegrams as billed by the cable 
companies should be accepted as final, By order 
of the U. S. Censorship authorities, the cable 
companies are not permitted to show the trans- 
mitted copies of cablegrams as passed by the 
censor, 

The 


“NOTE: 
BICO is: 

“*BICO WUX NEW YORK’ 
via Western Union. 

“*BICO PXX NEW YORK’ for telegrams via 
Postal Telegraph Company. 


Outward Letters and Parcels of Docu- 
ments from the U. S. A. Routed 
through BICO 


“(12) These must be addressed in the usual 
way to the broker or non-admitted insurer in 


(Continued on Page 29) 


inland telegraph address of 


for telegrams 


New York Underwriters 


. business development plans that 


produce results—ask for proof 








New York Underwriters Insurance Company 


Under management of 


A. & J. H. STODDART 


Ninety John Street 


New York 


MADE PARTNERS IN AGENCy 


3. oD. Hickey ata G. N. Gavey, Jr, 
Partners in McDaniel, Maeser & 
Co. of New York City 
McDaniel, Maeser & Co., one the 
leading insurance agencies in New York 
City, is ogre. John D. Hickey and 
George N. Gavey, Jr., as partners on 
March 1. Mr. Hirkey. a native of 
Hoboken, N. J., entered insurance 
ago with F. Herrmann & Co., 
with that office until 1915 when he went 
with the Home in its metropolitan de- 
partment. He became assistant manager 
in 1941 and is leaving that post now to 

go with the agency. 

Mr. Gavey was also first employed by 
F. Herrmann & Co. and has been ac- 
tively engaged in marine insurance for 
the last thirty-two years. He has served 
with the American Merchant Marine I[n- 
surance Co., Smyth, Sanford & Gerard, 
Schiff, Terhune & Co, Ci. ‘Black, Jr. 
Fred S. James & Co., and Michael May, 
Tr, ohn 1934 he joined McDaniel, Maeser 
& Co. as manager of the marine dé part- 
ment. 


Michigan Agents Back Bill 
To Allow Property Floater 


The Michigan Association of Insur- 
ance Agents is supporting a bill prepared 
for introduction in the state legislature 
by Representative Andrew Bolt of Grand 
Rapids to legalize the personal property 
floater in Michigan. In a bulletin to the 
Association membership it is being 
pointed out by Waldo O. Hildebrand, 
secretary - manager, that over thirty 
states and the District of Columbia have 
legalized this form of coverage. There 
has been considerable sentiment in 
agency circles in behalf of such a broad- 
ening of the law for several years but a 
bill similar to the Bolt measure failed 
of enactment at the 1941 session. 

The Detroit Association also is under- 
stood to have a bill prepared but its in- 
troduction is being delayed pending, it 
is said, some further deliberations in- 
volving agencies and some of the com- 
panies. 


West 
years 
remaining 








Mass. Cuts Down on Data 
Sought on Agents’ Licenses 


Insurance Commissioner Charles F. J. 
Harrington of Massachusetts sent out 
this week a communication to fire and 
casualty companies transacting business 
in Massachusetts, in which he points out 
that in view of the war emergency, 
shortage of manpower and clerical as- 
sistants, and the survey made in 1942 
regarding the compliance by agents with 
the provisions of Chap. 493, Acts of 
1941, (the so-called 10% law), the De- 
partment has decided not to ask the 
companies this year to report for every 
agent the detailed information called for 
last year regarding the commissions paid 
to agents licensed in Massachusetts. 
Commissioner Harrington says that he 
will communicate with companies on 
doubtful cases, particularly those where 
there was question a year ago whetlier 
the license should be renewed. 





HITLER INSURED BY TRAVELERS 


Adolf Hitler has been insured against 
blitz, windstorm, tornado, fire, riot, civil 
commotion, collapse of bridges and over- 
turn of vehicles. Adolf Hitler’s value, 
as stated in the insurance contract, n- 
derwritten by the Travelers Insurazce 
Companies, is $100. Adolf Hitler is a 
mule owned by James M. McClanalian, 
jeweler, of Akron, O. 





AVERELL BROUGHTON’S BOOK 


Averell Broughton, head of a New 
York advertising agency, has written 4 
book, “Careers in Public Relations—tii¢ 
New Profession.” It will be published 
in April by E. P. Dutton & Co., New 
York. 
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Edward L. Lewis Dies; 
Authority on Salvage 


FORTY YEARS IN INSURANCE 
Expert in Loss Field Widely Popular 
Because of Genial Personality; 


Excellent Golf Player 


vard Leon Lewis, general agent of 


the Underwriters Salvage Co. of New 
\ and long considered one of the 

iost authorities on salvage opera- 
ti in this country, died Monday morn- 


it the French Hospital, New York 





Photo by W. L. Hadley 
EDWARD LEON LEWIS 


Snapped at Tournament of N. Y. Fire & 
Marine Insurance Golf Assn. 


City, from a heart ailment. He was 60 
cars old and had been in poor health 
since last Summer when he had suffered 
two heart attacks. During the last few 
inonths he had been convalescing at 
home and made occasional visits to his 
office. On Sunday he suffered a relapse. 
\ few years ago he was seriously ill 
several months but had recovered. 
luneral services were held yesterday 
morning at the Universal Funeral Chapel 
Lexington Avenue and 52nd Street, 
New York City, with interment at Old 
cnnent Church Cemetery in Monmouth 
County, N. J. Surviving Mr. Lewis are 
h widow, Marie R. Lewis; a daughter, 
Marine Elizabeth Lewis, and a sister, 


\ 


M . H. Henry Bertram of Montclair, 
lor many years Mr. Lewis had par- 
pated in the salvage operations of 
actically every large fire insurance loss 
this part of the country. The last one 
importance was the Fall River rubber 
nflagration in the Fall of 1941 and the 
iccessful salvage of several million dol- 
rs worth of precious rubber from that 

is generally regarded as an outstand- 
achievement. 
\lr. Lewis was also held in the highest 
ard by a wide circle of friends in 
surance because of his jovial, kindly 
nd considerate personality. His genu- 
friendliness endeared him to many 
rsons and he was a popular figure at 
iny types of business, social and fra- 
rnal gatherings. 


Entered Business in 1903 


Born in Brooklyn on June 12, 1882, 
vr. Lewis was the son of Edward L. and 
‘lla L. Lewis. In 1903 he started in in- 


surance with his father’s concern, Wood- 


row & Lewis, auctioneers and salvors 





Royal-Liverpool Groups Premiums 
Increased to $60,044,721 Last Year 


The eleven fire-marine companies in the 
Royal-Liverpool Groups report combined 
net premiums of $60,044,721 for 1942, 
compared wtih $43,308,526 for 1941. Much 
of the increase is due to ocean marine 
war risk business written last year. 
Losses incurred last year were $36,970, 
914, or 61.5%; adjustment expenses $1,- 
543,643, or 2.5%; taxes $1,425,626, or 
2.3%, and general expenses $18,745,196, 
or 31.2%, leaving a trading gain of $1,- 
359,342. Due to an increase of $3,184,144 
in unearned premiums there was an un- 
derwriting loss of $1,824,802. In 1941] 
losses incurred amounted to $18,711,265. 

Marine net premiums of the groups 
last year amounted to $22,548,010, while 
losses incurred were $22,270,317, giving 
a ratio aof 98.7%. With expenses and 
taxes added the total marine outgo was 


$25,519,156. 

The fire and other non-marine pre- 
miums of the Royal-Liverpool Groups 
in 1942 amounted to $37,496,711. Losses 


incurred were $14,700,598, or 39.2%; ad- 
justment expenses $1,245,072, or 3.3%; 
taxes $1,388,081, or 3.7%, and general 


and one of the pioneering firms in sal- 
vage work. When his father died on 
October 1, 1928, Mr. Lewis became head 
of the concern and early in 1929 he 
merged with the Underwriters Salvage 
Co., becoming general agent of the lat- 
ter. However, he retained the identity 
of Woodrow & Lewis, Inc., which had 
been incorporated in the fiftieth anniver- 
sary year, 1927, and which continued in 
the work of selling by auction merchan- 
dise restored by the salvage company. 

In addition to being active in insur- 
ance Mr. Lewis was a member of the 
Deal Golf Club, Drug & Chemical Club 
in New York, New York Athletic Club, 
Eastern Loss Executives Association, 
New Jersey State Senior Golf Associa- 
tion and the Mystic Tie Lodge of the 
Masons. He was also a past most loyal 
gander of the New York City Pond of 
Blue Goose and for many years had 
served as an officer of the New York 
Fire & Marine Insurance Golf Associa- 
tion. He had made his home at Allen- 
hurst, N. J., for years. Prior to his ill- 
ness he had long been an excellent golf 
player. 


NORTHEASTERN REPORTS 

The Northeastern Insurance Co. of 
Hartford, which does a fire and marine 
reinsurance business, reports admitted 
assets on December 31, 1942, of $6,677,- 
962. The capital is $1,500,000 and net 
surplus $920,065. The surplus showed a 
gain of $80,000 last year, while the ad- 
mitted assets declined about $450,000. 
The unearned premium reserve is $2,- 
178,063. 








expenses $15,832,471, or 42.2%. This 
leaves a trading gain of $4,330,489, or 
11.5%. 


Figures on the individual companies 


for 1942 follow: Royval—net premiums 
$13,976,060 and losses incurred $8,036,- 
891, or 57.5%; Liverpool & London & 
Globe—net premiums $12,961,031 and 
losses incurred $7,088,150, or 54.6%; 
Queen—net premiums, $11,983,902 and 
losses. incurred $6,899,067, or 57.5%; 
Newark—net premiums $4,743,980 and 
losses incurred $2,851,317. or 60.1%; 


\merican & Foreign—net premiums $3,- 
$57,272 and losses incurred $2,758,349 or 
79.7%; British & Foreign—net prem ums 
$3,920,661 and incurred $3,325,757 
or 84.6%; Star—net premiums $3,598,732 
and losses incurred $2,008,497 or 55.8%; 
Thames & Mersey—net premiums $2,- 
658,848 and losses incurred $2,300,574 or 
86.5% ; Federal Union—net premiums $1,- 
485,737 and incurred $915,170 or 
61.6%; Capital—net premiums $657,139 
and incurred $421,387 or 64.6%; 
Seaboard—net premiums $596,357 and 
losses incurred $365,756 or 61.3%. 


losses 


losses 


kk Sses 


North River Statement 
Shows $13,556,621 Surplus 


The North River Insurance Co., member 
of the Crum & Forster Group, has issued 
its 121st annual statement and at the end 
of 1942 the company had total admitted 
assets of $24,379,858, a small gain over 
1941. Net surplus amounts to $11,556,621 
and policyholders’ surplus to $13,556,621, 
a decline of about $714,000 in the year. On 
the basis of December 31, 1942, market 
quotations for all bonds and stocks owned 
the total admitted assets and surplus would 
be increased by $603,633. 

The unearned premium reserve totals 
$7,611,794. Premiums written last year 
amounted to $9,883,000, a gain of $1,495,- 
000. The company has cash holdings of 
$5,214,999 and United States Government 
bonds valued at $7,691,019. 





ROBERT M. FERGUSON DIES 

Robert M. Ferguson, president of the 
New York City insurance brokerage 
house of Robert M. Ferguson & Son, 
Inc., died at Doctors Hospital, New York, 
on February 20. He was 70 years old 
and had had a long career in insurance. 
In 1904 he was appointed manager of 
The Travelers at Louisville, Ky., and 
later served with the Globe Indemnity 
as special agent and with several other 
companies. He also served as insurance 
adviser for the American Warehouse- 
man’s Association. His son, Robert M. 
Ferguson, Jr., was associated with him 
in business. 


Institute Announces Honor Students 


From the results of examinations held 
in January by the Insurance Institute 
for students throughout the country, the 
list of students holding the highest 
grades in their respective branches has 
been compiled. It shows that honors are 
well-divided geographically. 

Highest honors in the casualty courses 
are tied between Miss Mildred J. Lind 
quist, with the Great American Indem- 
nity, New York City, and Hubert M. 
Relyea, with Minner & Barnett, Inc., 
New York City, students of the Insur- 
ance Society of New York, whose aver- 
ages were 95.5% in the Casualty II 
course. 

In the general principles course the 
highest honors go to Joseph D. Regan 
of San Francisco, a partner in the firm 
of Kittel & Regan, who studied by cor- 


respondence and whose average was 
90%. 

In the fire courses honors go to Miss 
Helen Hennessey, with the Fireman’s 
Fund, New York City, who studied with 
the Insurance Society of New York class 
and gained an average of 93.5% in 
Fire II 

In inland marine honors go to Mrs. 
Ollie C. Reamer, with the Continental at 
Dallas, Texas, who studied by corre- 
spondence and whose average in the 
examinations was 95%. 

In the surety branch highest honors 
go to W. S. Williams, Barbourville, Ky., 
with the Bituminous Casualty, who 
studied individually and won an average 
of 81.5% in the examinations. 

Through their high examination rec- 
ords these students stand a good chance 
of winning Institute prizes for the 


year. 











Elected Treasurer of 
Security of New Haven 





CALVIN N. 


SHEPHERD 


At the organization meeting of di- 
rectors of the Security of New Haven 
Calvin N. Shepherd, formerly assistant 
treasurer, was elected treasurer. W. A. 
Thomson was re-elected secreatry. He 
formerly also occupied the office ot 
treasurer but the additional burden of 
present day operations, as well as the 
growth of the business, made it advisa- 
ble to separate the two offices. 

Mr. Shepherd joined the investment 
department of the Security in Novem- 
ber, 1939. and was elected assistant 
treasurer in February, 1941. Prior to 
joining the Security he was affiliated 
with Charles W. Scranton & Co., in- 
vestment dealers in New Haven. He is 
a native of Bronxville, N. Y.. and is 
now a resident of Hamden, Conn. 

The directors also re-elected the fol- 
lowing officers: Peter J. Berry, presi- 
dent; W. Perdue Johnson and Gilbert 
H. Fulton, vice-presidents ; F. Stuart 
Bankhardt, Ernest V. Goodwin, Samuel 
D. Henry and Egbert P. Stover, assist- 
ant secretaries; Arnold Pfenninger, 
comptroller. 


Eagle Star Presents 
1942 Annual Statement 


_ The United States branch of the Eagle 
Star, in its financial statement for 1942, 
reports admitted assets of $6,393,781 on 
December 31° last. Surplus to policy- 
holders is $2,357,270 and the unearned 
premium reserve is $2,256,483. The com- 
pany has invested $2,051,173 in United 
States Government bonds. On the basis 
of December 31, 1942 market quotations 
for all bonds and stocks owned the com- 
pany’s admitted assets would be $6,442,- 
571 and the surplus to policyholders 
$2,406,061. 


HONOR MISS AGNES CARROLL 

Miss Agnes Carroll, supervisor of the 
bookkeeping department of the Phoenix 
Assurance of London office at 55 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, was given a 
farewell dinner party at the Fifth Ave- 
nue Hotel, on February 24, by 30 of her 
fellow-workers throughout the organiza- 
tion with which she has been associated 
for nineteen years. Miss Carroll is to 
become a WAAC next week. Miss 
Florence Smith of the Phoenix Assur 
ance staff was in charge of arrangements 
for the dinner. 


ALBANY WOMEN HEAR BETTS 

The Insurance Women of Albany held 
a meeting yesterday at the University 
Club.in Albany, N. Y. Henry L. Betts, 
assistant district secretary of the Albany 
office of the New York Fire Insurance 
Rating Organization and Lieut. Ruth 
Watson of the WAAC were the speak- 
ers. 
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Security Group Shows 
Premium Gain of 20% 


GROUP NET TOTALS 
Parent Company Reports Net Premiums 
Nearly 26% Over 1941; Connecticut 
Indemnity Gain 7.5% 


$9,885,909 


At the annual meeting of stockholders 
President Peter J. Berry called attention 
to the fact that the Security of New 
Haven and its subsidiaries, the East & 
West and Connecticut Indemnity, once 
again reached new peaks in premium in- 
comes. Total net premiums written by 
the companies in 1942 amounted to $9,- 
885,909, an increase of $1,669,544 or a 
gain of 20.3% over 1941. Mr. Berry also 
reported on premiums of the Security 
and East & West, which totaled $8,434,- 
385, compared with $6,866,377 in 1941, 
an increase of 22.8%. Ocean marine busi- 
ness accounted for a substantial part of 
the increase, although the group’s fire 
and allied lines likewise showed satis- 
factory increases. 

The Security reported net premiums 
written of $7,257,791, an increase of $1,- 
481,509, or 25.6% over last year. Com- 
bined earnings from underwriting and 
investments amounted to $209,308. Un- 
earned premium reserve increased $378,- 
503. Total assets at the close of the 
year increased $652,087 to $13,904,134. 
Surplus to policyholders totaled $6,703,- 
OO8. 

The East & West reported net pre- 
miums written of $1,176,594, an increase 
of $86,499, or 7.9% over last year. Total 
assets at the close of the year increased 
$170,411 to $3,817,031. 

The Connecticut Indemnity likewise 
enjoyed a satisfactory year. Net premi- 
ums written amounted to $1,451,524, an 
increase over the previous year of $101,- 
535, or 7.5%. The surplus to policyhold- 
ers was $623,013, an increase of $86,284. 
Total assets of $2,586,560 were $161,238 
over last year. 


AROOSTOOK AGENTS ELECT 

R. J. Thibodeau of Fort Kent, Me., 
has been elected president of the Aroos- 
took County Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers. A. Chandler Farley of Bridgewater 
is vice-president and R. H. Frost of 
Caribou secretary-treasurer. 
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Seven Members of Ulam Family of 
Pittsburgh Active in War Service 


drama in the midst. of 
war was enacted February 6 at Truax 
Field, Madison, Wis., when Private 
Thomas B. Ulam, son of a Pittsburgh 
insurance man, was graduated from the 
Army Air Forces Technical School. Pri- 
vate Ulam snapped to attention, saluted 
Major Frederick A. Ulam, his father, 
then asked, “What do you hear from 
home ?” 

“Good news,” said Major Ulam. “Your 
mother writes that John came into the 
army yesterday.” 

Major Ulam, for ten years Pittsburgh 
representative for the London & Lan- 
cashire before he was recalled to active 
duty last year, has another son, Fred- 
erick, Jr., who will graduate from Ann- 
apolis shortly. His wife, Mrs. Eleanor 
I’. Ulam, participates in the war effort 
by contributing to the Pittsburgh Chap- 
ter, American Red Cross Blood Bank, 
and by taking part in local war activi- 


\ family 


ties. John, 18, left Mt. Lebanon High 
Sehool to icin the army on February 5. 

Major Ulam served in France during 
World War I, engaging in five major 
battles as a first lieutenant. In 1910 
he began his long military career with 
the Pennsylvania National Guard, served 
on the Mexican border in 1916 and went 
into the reserve in 1920, 

Prior to his association with the Lon- 
don & Lancashire he was western 
Pennsylvania representative for the 
Great American. He is mighty proud 
of his family’s part in war activity. His 
oldest daughter, Patricia, 22, takes time 
off from her secretarial job to work as 
a nurse’s aide at Southside Hospital. 
His other daughter, Eleanor, 14, a stu- 
dent at Mt. Lebanon High, makes band- 
ages in her spare time. Twelve-year-old 
Richard, the fourth son, an elementary 
school student, is looking forward to 
the time when “I can get into the 
service.” 





National Fire Group 
Presents 1942 Figures 


The National Fire of Hartford closed 
1942 with admitted assets of $52,790,762 
and surplus to policyholders of $24,245, - 
428. The surplus declined about $835,000 
last year. The company also maintains 
a contingency reserve of $6,500,000. The 
unearned premium reserve increased 
$301,878 to $18,122,707. 
companies in the group are as follows: 


Figures of other 


Franklin National — admitted assets, 
$4,527,649; surplus to policyholders, $3,- 
552,878, and unearned premium reserve, 
$643,661. 

Mechanics & Traders—admitted as- 
sets, $5,980,413; surplus to policyholders, 
$3,954,231, and unearned premium re- 
serve, $1,346,353. 

Transcontinental—admitted assets, $4,- 
597,240; surplus to policyholders, $3,634,- 
363, and unearned premium reserve, 
$634,291. 


FISCHER REAPPOINTMENT UP 

The name of Charles R. Fischer has 
been sent to the Iowa state senate by 
Governor B. B. Hickenlooper for re- 
appointment as Insurance Commissioner. 
Confirmation is expected as a matter of 
routine. Mr. Fischer’s present term, his 
first, expires at the end of June. He 
was appointed by former Governor 
George Wilson in 1939, 

The Commissioner was a leading figure 
in the Wilson Administration and before 
his appointment was campaign manager. 
Doubts about his reappointment under 
the new administration are believed to 
have been dispelled by his record in 
office. 





WILSON SUPT. OF AGENCIES 

The Norwich Union Fire announces 
that Harry B. Wilson has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of agencies for 
the province of Ontario. Mr. Wilson 
has been associated with the company 
for twenty-two years. 








Departments— 
CHICAGO 
PITTSBURGH 
SAN FRANCISCO 
KANSAS CITY 
INDIANAPOLIS 
PHILADELPHIA 
MONTREAL 
TORONTO 














American Equitable Assurance Company of New York 
Organized 1918 


Globe & Republic Insurance Company of America 
Established 1862 


Knickerbocker Insurance Company of New York 
Organized 1913 


Merchants and Manufacturers Insurance Company 
Organized 1849 


New York Fire Insurance Company 
Incorporated 1832 


Corroon & Reynolds, Inc. 


MANAGER 
92 William Street, New York 


Losses paid exceed Two Hundred and Fifty Million Dollars 

















DUST EXPLOSION CODES 


National Fire Codes Published by 
N.F.P.A.; Cover Several Type, 
of Industries 

Under the title National Fire | 
for the Prevention of Dust Explo 
1943, the National Fire Protection 
ciation has published a 160-page })> 
which includes the fifteen Amecican 
Standard Codes; a statement of th 
damental principles of dust explosi 
prevention in industrial plants, an/ 
record of some 780 dust explosions whic 
have occurred in the United States 

The industries covered by these « 
are manufacture of aluminum }, 
powder, coal cleaning plants, flou: 
feed mills, pulverized fuel systems, ¢pj 
grinding plants, starch factories, 
verizing systems for sugar and co 
sulphur dust explosions and fires, 
minal grain elevators, country grain ¢ 
vators, wood flour manufacturing est; 
lishments, woodworking plants, and 
gested good practices for the application 
of suction and venting grain elevators 
and storage units. Also included is a 
standard method of using carbon dioxide 
or other inert gas for the prevention of 
explosions and fires. 

These codes were prepared by the 
N.F.P.A. committee on dust explosion 
hazards under the chairmanship of Dr, 
David J. Price of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. They are a revision in 
certain details of the 1940 edition and 
specify measures that will provide fire 
safety without prohibitive expense or 
undue inconvenience. 

All codes are purely advisory as far as 
N.F.P.A. is concerned. They have in- 
fluence, however, because after their 
adoption by the association they are 
largely used as the basis of state and 
municipal legislation and fire insurance 
requirements. 

The: book is suitably illustrated with 
drawings and bound. with substantial 
brown covers. Price $1.00 postpaid. Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association, 60 
Batterymarch Street, Boston. 





Dallas Board Sponsored by 


Commerce Chamber in 1930 


At the February meeting of the Dallas 
Association of Insurance Agents, a letter 
from a former official of the Dallas Cham- 
ber of Commerce was read, giving the 
story of the origin of the association in 
1930. At that time, abnormally high fire 
losses had earned Dallas the title of a 
“hot city,” the agency forces were un- 
organized and some 2,600 business and pro- 
fessional men held brokers’ licenses and 
received commissions on their own busi- 
ness. 

These led the Chamber of Commerce 
to sponsor the agents’ organization. The 
chamber loaned its own executive sccre- 
tary to the new organization for a year 
until it was well under way and able to 
have its own full time secretary. With 
Alfonso Johnson in charge as secretary, 
the association has retained its headquar- 
ters office in the Chamber of Commerce 
Building. Organized with thirteen firm 
members, it now has a membership of 110 
firms, consisting of 500 individual pro- 
ducers and it is estimated that they write 
90% of the fire and casualty business in 
Dallas. 


HARRY W. CHESLEY DIES 


Harry W. Chesley, retired assis‘ant 
manager of the Western Underwriters 
Association, died February 15 at a | 
ton hospital where he had undergone an 
operation. Before his retirement 
April 1, 1941, he had been in ill hy 
for several vears. He had been |i 
recently at South Yarmouth, Cape | 
Mass. Mr. Chesley joined the W. | 
in 1920. 








N. J. SPECIALS MEET MARCH 

The New Jersey Special Agents A 
ciation will hold its regular mon 
meeting at the Newark Athletic ‘ 
Newark, N. J., at noon on Mon 
March 1. This will be a closed mee'ins 
at which a number of important it 
will be discussed by the members. 
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- etail merchandising in America finds one of its most 
a mn VUnww .  ] 
fire ‘ advanced expressions in the “department store.” From y ) “a 
Be 3 modest beginnings in 1850, this institution developed 
un- : ‘ ; ty ; 
son : rapidly, aided by the growth of large cities, increase > e / 
and q in factory production, and improved transportation é 
ad E and communication facilities. 
rce : Latest available statistics show a total of 4,074 depart- Because of the variety and extent of their activities, and the vast 
he ; - . values represe , depz stores require an extensive list of 
fe : ment stores, with an annual sales volume of approxi- = 5" "°° repress nted, department stores require an extensive list o 
re- 4 vf. bili loll TI ‘led : insurance coverages to safeguard their investment in buildings, 
car mate. y ered - 10n dollars. Lhe nares ed transportation equipment and merchandise —also to protect their incon:e and 
= 4 facilities incident to the country’s war program have legal obligations. 
ith : % P o« a 5 = 
ae : enhanced department store popularity by emphasizing Operating as a “department store of insurance,” the Royal- 
te the advantage of being able to purchase an extensive ip iy nip Hm its representatives a all = “4 
c - . . the co try, ake > WE » overages ic y availé . 
ae variety of sesmahendice at enn: Reeniiem: 1e country, makes a wide variety of coverages quickly available, 
i and backs them with the highly developed services of many spe- 


Department stores, because of the wide influence cializing departments and field representatives. For particulars 
regarding the production aids available to Royal-Liverpool Agents 


= e they exert in creating markets for products developed 4 ping 
“4 as 3 age) ag address our Publicity Department. 
in research laboratories to utilize “non-defense” ma- ation Mg = 
j terials, are currently helping in a practical way to build AGENTS AND BROKERS — Have you told property owners in your area 
; America during a period of war-time conservation. 
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Agents Probe Financing 
Public Relations Plan 


ECHOES FROM TULSA MEETING 
N. A. I. A.’s New Operating Plan Func- 
tions Smoothly; Progress on 
Several Fronts 


meeting of the na- 
directors of the 


“choes from the 
tional board of state 
National Association of Insurance Agents 
at Tulsa, Okla., last week indicate that 

a serious and constructive meet- 
Chief interest centered in adoption 
new public relations program and 
plovment of a public relations counsel 
operate in Washington, under the 
lution to that effect as published in 
Keastern Underwriter last week. 
- important topics were under con- 
however, the progress of 
summarized as follows: 
new operating plan of the 
iation as embodied in the new constitu- 
tion adopted at the annual convention at 
Chicago last Fall, under which the state 
nstitute the policy-making 
executive committee im- 
conclusions, is function- 
ing as smoothly as its proponents antici- 
pated. The Tulsa meeting was the first 
to witness it in action. As provided by 
the constitution President David A. 
North, New Haven, Conn., presided over 
the sessions of the state directors and 
Vice-President Fred A. Moreton, Salt 
Lake City, conducted the sessions of the 
executive committee of which he is chair- 
man 


t 
ation, 


may he 
asso- 


directors ¢ 
body and the 
plements their 


WDC Progress 

efforts of the agents 
and companies, the war damage insur- 
program in the fire field is meeting 
with excellent results and there is prom- 
ise that coverage on money and securi- 
written through the casualty com- 
panies will be popularized as the pro- 
ducers become more familiar with it and 
push it as they have done the WDC 
coverage. 

The meeting presaged important new 
activities of the Business Development 
Office as the report on it, delivered by 
former President Charles F. Liscomb of 
the National Association, was strictly off 
the record until it is cleared through the 
Insurance Executives Association. 

\ctivities of the fire and accident pre- 
vention committees have assumed _ in- 
creased stature in wartime, and both 
committees made definite recommenda- 
tions which were adopted by the meet- 
ing 

Members of the association are still 
concerned over the commission arrange- 
ment made by the Factory Insurance As- 
sociation with the Defense Plan Corpora- 
insurance as well as with 
consolidate the several fac- 
associations to operate 
However, the memoran- 
President C. W. 
assured the pro- 

will continue to 


Through joint 


ance 


ties 


tion on its 
the plan to 
tory insurance 
from Hartford. 
dum submitted by 
Pierce of the F I; A, 
ducers that the F. T. A. 
operate through the medium of the 
American agency system, that it is a 
“joint enterprise,” and desires to co- 
operate with the agents in solution of 
common problems. 
Production Branch Offices 

conunittee is to be named to 
perennial production branch 
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office problem, again brought before the 
body by the New York State Associa- 
tion of Local Agents. 

The association continues to be dis- 
turbed over the boiler and machinery 
situation, 

The rural agents’ committee “views 
with alarm” the threat of the National 
Rural Electric Co-operative Association. 

The only thing in the nature of “fire 
works” at an otherwise unusually har- 
monious and unified meeting was in re- 
gard to the new National Association of 
Surety Bond Producers. 

Public Relations Program 

In the matter of the new public rela- 
tions program, there is no doubt that 
chief activity will be concentrated in 
Washington, and its success will depend 
in large measure on interesting the rural 
and small town agents in keeping in con- 
tact with the Congressmen from their 
respective districts. 

Sidney O. Smith, Gainesville, Ga., who 
has just concluded an intensive survey 
of the Washington situation, said: “Our 
task is on Capitol Hill and not with the 
Government agencies.” 

He said that there national 
trade associations with offices in Wash- 
ington and 150 maintain their principal 
offices there. He said that insurance is 
probably the only major industry that is 
not properly set up in Washington. 

From Small Communities 

Mr. Smith pointed out that in the 
Senate 77% are from rural sections and 
in the Congress as a whole 66% are from 
small communities, in stressing the im- 
portance of unified efforts of agents 
throughout the country in carrying on 
the proposed program. 

There was considerable discussion as 
to financing the plan which Mr. Smith 
estimated would cost approximately 
$60,000 a year for the three-year period 
in which it will function. It was stated 
that a full release as to the financial 
structure will be sent out from the head- 
quarters of the National Association 
within the next two months. 

President North stated that a number 
of state associations and individual mem- 
bers have made substantial contributions 
to the public relations fund. At least 
two other organizations will join in the 
program. George Edmondson, Tampa, 
Fla., president of the American Associa- 
tion of Insurance General Agents, stated 
that the general agents want to partici- 
pate in the program and share in the 
expense. W. Warren Ellis, executive 
secretary of the National Association of 
Insurance Brokers, told the public rela- 
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Brokerage Experience 


Wanted to fill vacancy of 
successful brokerage man 
just drafted. Live wire mid- 
town agency offers this posi- 
tion on salary or commission. 
Write in confidence to: 


Box No. 
41 Maiden Lane 


1453, The Eastern Underwriter 
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PLEDGE SUPPORT TO ARMY 


N. A. I. A. State Directors Agree to 
Assist OCD in Fire Prevention 
Activities Throughout County 
State directors of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance: Agents undertook 
a definite wartime task at their meeting 
in Tulsa, Okla., last week, when they 
unanimously approved the report of the 
fire prevention committee submitted by 
Fred Daniel, Tulsa, speaking for Harold 


N. Mann, Tacoma, Wash., chairman of 
the fire prevention committee who was 
not present. 

The resolution was adopted after Col- 
onel G. M. Peek of the Office of Civilian 
Defense, Washington, D. C., had spoken, 
declaring that he was not an alarmist 
but was speaking from experience of 
about thirty-six years in the army. Talk- 
ing off the record, Colonel Peek warned 
of the dangers of fires, either malicious 
or careless, and he asked the coopera- 
tion of the entire fire and casualty in- 
surance fraternity in preventing destruc- 
tion of valuable business and merchan- 
dise. 

Mr. Daniel then submitted the follow- 
ing three point recommendations which 
were approved: 

1. That the state directors be charged 
with the responsibility of initiating and 
prosecuting definite fire prevention pro- 
grams in their respective states. 

2. That insurance agents throughout 
the nation insist that their communities 
adopt the model fire prevention ordi- 
nance of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters. 

3. That all members of the N. A. I. A. 
pledge support and assistance to the 
facility security program of the OCD 
through regional security offices of the 
several corps areas and service com- 
mands and that names of the state di- 
rectors be sent to the chief of the facil- 
ity security branch of the OCD at Wash- 
ington so that army officials may have a 
direct contact in each state. 


CANADA GAS RATION CUT 

While it has been known in Canada 
for some time that rationing of gasoline 
would steadily become more severe, the 
severity of the newly announced ration 
coupon figures has more or less taken 
the fire and casualty agents by surprise. 
In brief, all drivers to begin with are 
to be limted to 120 gallons of gasoline 
per year, beginning with April 1, and 
only if they can prove the absolute need 
for a greater amount will their allow- 
ance be increased. 
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Harlan W. Short Joins 
Alan H. Bonito & Co., Inc. 


Harlan W. Short has joined the staff 
of Alan H. Bonito & Co., Inc, New 
York City, as assistant secretary in 
charge of production and servicine of 
brokers, according to an announcement 
by President George W. Kuchler. Mr. 
Short has been in insurance for twenty- 
seven years and has served in the bond- 
ing department of the Globe Indemnity, 
Standard Accident and Fidelity & De 
posit. He has also had considerable ex- 
perience in the production of all lines 
of casualty, fire and inland marine busi- 
ness. 





Iowa Agents’ Ass’n Divides 
Responsibility More Widely 


The Iowa Association of Insurance 
Agents has changed its committee and 
officer setup so that the four regional 
vice-presidents have more responsibility 
in conducting affairs of the association. 
The state has been divided into six re- 
gions with each of the officers, including 
the regional vice-presidents, having di- 
rect responsibilities in the committee 


work. 

Dick Bell, of Atlantic, vice-president, 
and Leon FE. Morse; Council Bluffs, 
chairman of the executive board, are in 
charge -of region: No. 1. C. D. Friday 
of Osceola, exectitive vice-president, has 
region No. 2; Howard C. Burleson of 
Cedar Rapids, vice-president, region 
No. 3; John Boeye of Webster City, 
region No. 4; Robert S. Andrews of 
Sioux City, president, region No, 5; and 
Phillip E. Jester of Des Moines, vice- 
president, region No. 6. 





Michigan Agents in Services 
Offered Aid to Keep Business 


The Michigan Association of Insur- 
ance Agents and its affiliated local 
boards are undertaking to put into full 
effect a plan to protect the business 0! 
agents who have joined the armed ser- 
vices. Waldo O. Hildebrand, secretary- 
manager of the state association, spoke 
last week before the Grand Rapids As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents urging 4 
city-wide drive to sign all agents to 4 
pledge not to solicit the business of any 
agent in the service and to assist in pr 
tecting his business as long as th 
lasts. 

In Flint, the entire local board 
bership has voted to assist any di 
member in preserving his busines: 
to give his time, without remunera 
to help in connection wtih ren¢ 
President Walter Mooney of the 
ciation has invited non-member a 
also to sign the pier. 


SENN RETURNS TO AGENC’ 

Ward Senn, Jr. of Minneapolis, ):4s 
been given his release by the army nd 
has taken over the management of the 
Pioneer Insurance agency established 
by his late father. Mr. Senn, Jr., was 
for several years associated with [1s 
father in the business. 
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National Asso 


(Continued from Page 


tions committee that the brokers are 
anxious to have a share in the broad 
public relations program and are willing 
for it to be conducted by the N. A. I. A. 

In discussing the financing of the pro- 
eram, Hunter Brown, Pensacola, Fla., 
member of the executive committee, 
stated that the Florida agents are eager 
ntribute. Queries on the quota need 


0 ¢ 
le the several states were suggested 
by Henry E. Davis, Providence, R. I.; 
Russell M. L. Carson, Glens Falls, N. Y., 
and Willard Brown, Corpus Christi, Tex. 
Harold W. McGee, Los Angeles, cau- 
tioned against making the enterprise 


sper ifically an organizational one, saying 
that if non-members wish to participate 
no hindrance should be placed in their 


vay. 
: William C. Welsh, Kansas City, Mo., 
said that the financing is a “mere inci- 
dent,” as compared with the broad fea- 
tures of the program. He said that it 
should be projected for the benefit of the 
producers and not as an all- industry un- 
pone He said it needs “rank and 
file’ dollars and should benefit every one 
of the 16,000 agency members. 

Members of the national board of state 
directors left Tulsa with big tasks ahead 
of them. It will be their responsibility 
to sell the public relations program and 
the financing of it to their respective 
state associations. In addition, practi- 
cally every committee report contained 
one or more recommendations for in- 
creased activities directed to the state 
directors for consummation. 


Rural Agents Committee 


All of the committees held sessions on 
Monday, February 15, and reported to 
the state directors the following day. 
Fach committee presented specific rec- 
ommendations. In the absence of Guy E. 
Rolien, Milaca, Minn., chairman of the 
rural agents committee, Vann Howell, 
Fayetteville, Ark., presented to the state 
directors seven recommendations based 
on the committee’s agenda prepared by 
Mr. Rolien. 

One of this committee’s most inter- 
esting recommendations was that steps 
be taken by the executive committee to 
induce the National Automobile Under- 
writers Association immediately to make 
available 80-20 collision coverage or some 
comparable form. It was explained by 
R. W. Forshay, Anita, Iowa, immediate 
Past president of the association and 
founder of the rural agents committee, 
that it was reported many independent 
Insurers are preparing to adopt such a 
coverage, 

\ttention of the board was called to 
the threat of the entry of the National 
Rural Electric Co-operative Association 
into the insurance field and the directors 
- re asked to call this to the attention 
of their respective state associations. 

‘Other recommendations were for ap- 
proval of the Farm Underwriters Asso- 
ciation scholarship plan for rural youths, 
Instruction to state rural agents commit- 
tees to work for proper coverage in con- 
nection with farm liability, cooperation 
in the Department of Agriculture’s emer- 
ency rural fire control project, further 
efforts toward improvement of fire and 
ualty forms, coverages and rates and 
aration of a suitable fire prevention 
ler with farm inspection blank. 
ed C. Richardt, Evansville, Ind., 
iirman, made eight recommendations 
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on behalf of the membership committee. 
In addition to the suggestion that dues 
be waived for members in armed forces, 
as told in The Eastern Underwriter last 
week, th's committee recommended that 
the National Association set aside an 
adequate sum of money for membership 
promotion, that one member of the head- 
quarters staff be assigned to this work 
and that all membership promotional ma- 


terial be brought up to date and ex- 
panded. 
Recommendation also was made that 


state associations be divided into districts 
with a key man in each district for 
membership work and that each state 
association sponsor an official bulletin. 
The committee approved the qualifica- 
tions adopted by the executive commit- 
tee for the award of the Connecticut 
membership cup. The final recommenda- 
tion was as follows 

“Assembled in session are thirty-seven 
state directors who, in the opinion of the 
membership committee, should assume 
the responsibility of promoting member- 
ship work in their respective states in 
cooperation with the membership com- 
mittee. Without members the National 
Association of Insurance Agents cannot 
continue to survive and to adequately 
carry through the objectives of the public 
relations committee and the Washington 
program, a numerically strong and in- 
tensely active membership is impera- 
tive.” 





CALHOUN JOINS “SPBQSAI” 
During the informal dinner held by 
the meeting of the national board of 
state directors of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents at Tulsa, Okla., 
last week President David A. North in- 


troduced a new organization, the 
SPBOSAIT, destined to be well known 
at insurance meetings. The strange series 


of initials stands for the Society for the 
Preservation of Barbershop Quartet 
Singing in America, Incorporated. Will- 
iam 3B. Calhoun of Milwaukee, past- 
national president and perennial song 
leader at association conventions, was 
made an honorary member and presented 
with a scroll. 


Canadian Group 
Page 1) 


have created new problems and aggra- 
vated problems of older standing. For 
these reasons executives of fire insur- 
ance companies operating independently 
within the provinces of Ontario and 
Quebec have been studying ways and 
means of finding some solution to these 
problems, and it is my privilege to in- 
form you that a meeting was held in 
Toronto in January to give full and com- 
plete consideration to these questions.” 


(Continued from 


Companies in Conference 
Companies which have subscribed to 
membership in the conference follow: 
American Equitable, American Home, 
Bankers and Shippers, Canadian Alli- 
ance, Canadian General, Canadian Home, 
Canadian Mercantile, Canadian Na- 
tional, Commerce Mutual, Casualty 
Company of Canada, Consolidated Fire 
and Casualty, Corn Hill Insurance Co. 
Also Dominion of Canada General, 
Dominion Fire, Drapers and General, 
Economical Mutual Fire, Ensign Insur- 
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ance Co, Equitable Fire, Excess Insur- [phen i tie Tet niich the ‘declaration: has 


ance Co., Federal Fire of Canada, Fon 
ciere Fire of Paris, Fire Insurance Com- 
pany of Canada, Firemen’s of Newark, 
General Accident, General Accident of 
Canada, Girard Fire and Marine, Globe 
& Republic. 

Also Gore District Mutual Fire, Hel- 
vetia Swiss, Jersey Insurance Co., Lum- 
bermen’s, Merchants and Manufacturers 
Fire, Merchants Fire, Millers National, 
Mississquoi and Rouvile Fire, National 
Ben-Franklin, Nationale Fire of Paris, 
New York Fire, Northwestern National, 
Pacific Fire, Pilot Insurance Co. 

Also Protection Nationale, Provident, 
Provincial, Scottish Canadian, Stanstead 
and Sherbrooke Fire, Sterling Insurance 
Co., Switzerland General, Toronto Gen- 
eral, Union Fire, Accident and General, 
Waterloo Mutual Fire, Wellington Fire, 
Perth Mutual Fire. 

One of the first objectives of the con- 
ference is to bring about closer and 
more cooperative relations with insur- 
ance agents, agents’ associations, brokers 
and all other insurance companies. 


BICO Plan 
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the United Kingdom and should be placed in a 
stamped and addressed envelope which should be 
left open. This envelope should then_be put 
in a covering envelope addressed to BICO, who 
will deal with the communication in accordance 
with the regulations laid down by the United 
States Government, and eventually pass it on 





to the addressee in its permitted form after 
having stamped the letter as having been passed 
by BICO. 

(13) Letters should be written in exactly 
the same way and giving all the details which 
it has been the custom of American brokers, 
insurance companies and others to do in the 
past, but it would greatly assist BICO if the 


writer of the letter will send on a_ separate 
sheet information which he may consider would 


be of value to the enemy if it fell into his 
hands, 
Duplicates of Communications 
(14) It is understood that no confirmation 


of cables is now permitted by U. S. authorities 
and it is proposed that BICO shall not forward 
duplicates of written communications as_ the 
necessity for checking such duplicates would 
obviously give BICO a considerable amount of 
extra work. 

“Tt will, however, greatly facilitate the con- 
duct of your business and be of the greatest 
assistance to BICO if all communications (other 
than telegrams), including forms, clauses, etc., 
routed through BICO be accompanied by dupli- 
cates. 

Declarations “Off Cover” or “Binder” 

“(15) If the transaction which is the sub- 
ject-matter of the cable or communication is a 
declaration ‘Off Cover’ or ‘Binder’ the party in 
the U. S. A. should quote in his cable or com- 
munication the mark or number attaching to the 
particular ‘Cover’ or ‘Binder’ to enable the 





been made. 
Non-Marine Claims in Respect of War 


Projects 
“(16) The notifications of 
required under the arrangements between the 
Lloyd’s underwriters and/or broker and _ the 
U. S. A. broker or insurance company are to 
be made in future through Messrs. Duncan & 
Mount, 27 William Street, New York, in every 
case. Duncan & Mount will 
necessary advices on to the United 
through BICO. 


Marine Closings on Facultative Risks 


and Declarations “Off Cover” 

(17) The present system under which the 
U. S. A. broker or insurance company retains 
the closing particulars or bordereaux for a period 
before despatch to the United Kingdom broker 
is to continue, as well as the custom of send- 
ing periodical recapitulations of the totals of 
declarations made ‘off cover.’ 

“(18) At the expiry of the ‘safety period’ the 
J. S. A. broker or insurance company will 
despatch directly to the United Kingdom broker 
as heretofore the closing particulars or bor- 
dereaux accompanied by a letter explaining that 
the risk has been terminated and the closing 
has been held as required by the instructions 
issued by the Office of Censorship. 


Non-Marine Treaty Reinsurances 

“(19) Where bordereaux have in the past been 
sent to London the practice 1s to be continued, 
eliminating therefrom only: Name of assured, 
location of risk, any reference to trade or busi 
ness carried on. In place of the foregoing (if 
not already supplied) a series of consecutive 
cession numbers and the ceding company’s orig- 


non-marine claims 


essts. pass the 


Kingdom 


inal policy number must be given in the bor- 
dereaux. 

(20) The above applies to premiums, addi- 
tional and return premiums, bordereaux and 
claims bordereaux—all cross references being 
made by means of the cession and policy num- 
bers. N.B.: Reinsured companies should be re 


quested to adhere strictly to the above and to 
commence this system without any delay and 
thus routing any bordereaux through BICO will 


become unnecessary. 

““(21) No personal messages may 
in any communication which 
transmission, 

Failure to Comply with Instructions 

**(22) It must be pointed out that any failure 
properly to complete documents in accordance 


be included 
BICO receives for 


with these instructions will result in BICO re 
turning them to the sender, but it must be 
understood that it is no part of the functions 


of BICO to take any part whatever in the trans 
action of insurance business. 

(23) The sole function of BICO is to for- 
ward cables and communications, and it can 
take no part in the underwriting of risks; or 
in advising persons on underwriting questions. 

“Note: Where the words ‘Lloyd’s Broker’ are 
used, they are intended to include all British 
non-admitted insurers in the United Kingdom.” 
JACKSONVILLE BOARD ELECTS 

The Insurance Exchange of Jackson- 
ville, Fla., has elected Raymond C. Win- 
stead as president, W. H. Avery vice- 
president, Caldwell Haynes treasurer and 
Harry P. Crosier secretary. Members 
of the board of directors are Walter 
Richardson, D. Barker, Zais Sander- 
son and the officers. 
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Due to complicated legal requirements 
in New Jersey problems associated with 
the handling of agencies whose licensed 
representatives have entered the armed 
services or war industries have called 
for special treatment. Agents and com- 
pany fieldmen have conferred with the 
New Jersey Insurance Department and 
the insurance committee has formulated 
the following recommendations, which 
it is hoped the Insurance Department 
will approve: 

Incorporated Agencies 

“(1) Where the agency is incorporated 
it is necessary, in the formation of a 
corporation, for at least three people to 
be members. If one of these should 
join the service, one or both of the re- 
maining members could conduct the bus- 
iness. If the two remaining members 
are not in a position to conduct the 
business and the clerk in the agency 
is obliged to run it, he or she should be 
elected an officer of the corporation. In 
this way, the minutes of the corporation 
could be properly noted as to the ar- 
rangements made between the party op- 
erating the business and the corpora- 
tion, and the corporation itself could 
continue its identity in so far as the 
policyholders are concerned. 

“Under the law, it is not possible for 
the clerk to be separately licensed, and 
handle the business of the corporation, 
for in effect he or she is the agent to 
whom we of necessity must pay the 
commissions earned on the business and 
the policies would have to be issued and 
signed by the clerk as an individual. It 
should be recognized that the cost of 
forming a corporation will vary, and nor- 
mally can be expected to cost from $100 
to $200. 

“(2) In the case of a partnership where 
one partner is obliged to temporarily 
leave the insurance business, the re- 





United States Fire Shows 


Gains in Annual Report 
The United States Fire of the Crum & 
Forster Group, in its 119th annual state- 
ment covering 1942 operations, shows ad- 
mitted assets of $37,410,618 on December 
31 last. There was a gain of about $400,- 
000. Net surplus amounts to $17,936,422 
and is down $789,000. The surplus to 
policyholders is $19,936,422. On the basis 
of December 31 market quotations for all 
bonds and stocks owned, the admitted 
assets and surplus would be increased by 
$705,509. Premiums written last year 
totaled $15,374,000, a gain of $2,345,000. 
Cash holdings of the United States Fire 
amount to $8,067,789 and United States 
Government bonds to $11,317,829 which is 
about 50% of assets and in excess of re- 
serves for liabilities. The unearned pre- 
mium reserve of $12,475,805 increased 
$521,000 last year. 





LIVESTOCK BILL IN MICHIGAN 
Representative Alpheus P. Decker of 
Deckerville has introduced a bill in the 
Michigan house which would permit mu- 
tual windstorm carriers to write live- 
stock insurance and would legalize or- 
ganization of mutual livestock carriers. 
The bill, referred to the house insur- 
ance committee, is presumably backed 
by the State Association of Mutual In- 
surance Companies. 


OIL INSURANCE ASS’N MEETS 

W. N. Achenbach, manager of the 
Aetna Fire Group at Chicago, was re- 
elected president of the Oil Insurance 
Association at the annual meeting last 
week in Chicago. All other officers and 
executive committee members also were 
re-elected. The 1942 experience was fa- 
vorable and the outlook for this year is 
held bright. 


Business of Agents in the Services 


maining partner could continue business 
as though both partners were still alive. 
If both partners are obliged to enter the 
service they can elect or appoint new 
partners to handle the business in their 
absence. It should be recognized by all 
parties concerned that each partner is 
individually liable for the acts of both. 
The cost of filing partnership papers 
with the County Clerk is about $6.50. 
Individually Owned Agencies 

“(3) In the case of an _ individual, 
there is a different situation. Where 
the individual enters the service he natu- 
rally would like to have the business 
continue in his name, and as he cannot 
delegate to anyone else his authority to 
act as an agent under the law and his 
agreements with the companies, he would 
find it necessary to form a corporation, 
a partnership, operate under a _ trade 
name, or take less commission and have 
the business handled on a_ brokerage 
basis. The cost of a trade name ranges 
from $6.50 to $10. It should be a simple 
matter, after a trade name is decided 
upon, for the party entering the service 
to execute a conditional sales agree- 
ment with the party who is to run the 
business, authorizing him to operate the 
business under the trade name.” 

The committee points out that the ma- 
jority of companies have agency agree- 
ments under the terms of which the use 
and control of expirations remain under 
the control of the agent if all premiums 
have been accounted for. Otherwise such 
use and control passes to the company. 
The committee feels that where war 
changes are made it is desirable to se- 
cure new agency agreements and in 
cases of partnerships or trade names 
the agency should be advised that all 
parties mentioned become severally and 
individually liable for the acts of the 
partnership and its debts. 





SUPPORTS AGENCY SYSTEM 





C. H. Smith of Hartford Fire Says Com- 
panies Have No _ Intention of 
Scrapping Agency System 
Insurance companies have no intention 
of scrapping the agency system and no 
company man “overlooks the legitimate 
interest of agents” was the heartening 
message which Charles H. Smith, of 
Smith & Wheeler, Hartford managers 
at Chicago, brought to the sixth midyear 
conference of the Minnesota Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents at St. Paul 
February 24. Mr. Smith was keynote 
speaker of a conference which opened 
at the St. Paul Hotel Wednesday and 

continued through Thursday. 

Saying that many agents are jittery 
about the future of their business Mr. 
Smith reassured them with this state- 
ment: “I can say to you without any 
fear of contradiction that no company 
man has any thought of abandoning 
the agency svstem. I know a great 
many company presidents, I hear them 
talk. I often confer with them and I 
have no hesitancy in making this state- 
ment. As a matter of fact it takes only 
a short time with a paper and_ pencil, 
figuring expenses and costs, and then 
a little reasoning behind that concern- 
ing the service to the public, to con- 
vince any man that the insurance busi- 
ness as we know it today cannot be suc- 
cessfully conducted and render the ser- 
vice that it must render to the public 
at a reasonable cost without the Ameri- 
can agency system.” 


SHARP GETS 3-6 YEAR TERM 

Thomas A. Sharp, insurance agent of 
Rochester, N. Y., who pleaded guilty to 
a series of frauds on the Premium Dis- 
count Corporation, has been sentenced 
to a three to six year term in Attica 
Prison and has begun to serve his sen- 
tence. 





Windstorm and Auto Losses; "ire 
Claims Are Rising 

Losses adjusted last year by t! West- 
ern Adjustment and Inspection (5, for 
fire and allied lines dropped 15°. from 
the record high of 1941, Genera! Man- 
ager Roy A. Sellery said at the innual 
meeting in Chicago last Friday. The 
reduction was the result mainly of fewer 
windstorm and automobile losses. Fire 
and inland marine losses were higher 
in frequency and size. The number of 
fire losses over $50,000 rose during the 
latter months of 1942. 

These larger fire losses were more 
than usually varied. As might he ex. 
pected they were heaviest in defense 
plants and metal workers, for here ten 
losses produced claims amounting to $1,- 
457,000. Manufacturers of food products 
sustained seven losses totaling $1,267,600, 

Chain stores and their warehouses jn 
eight locations burned with losses reach- 
ing close to $1,327,000. Schools and pub- 
lic buildings were responsible for eight 
claims amounting to $533,200. The erain 
business and allied industries furnished 
four losses aggregating $1,395,000—one 
of these was the largest single loss of 
the year ($1,100,000). Two paper stock 
fires accounted for $152,000. 

Textile and leather workers experi- 
enced three losses which reached $450,- 

Fire furniture and woodworking 
plants produced claims of $710,800. There 
were four fires in the tobacco industry 
which ran nearly $350,000. : 

Railroads and public utilities developed 
five losses for $455,700. Hotels, clubs, 
ete. had three fires totaling $288,500, 
Department stores and other mercantile 
risks produced nine losses in the sum 
of $728,600. 

Officers of the company were reelected 
as follows: President, John C. Harding, 
Chicago executive vice-president of the 
Springfield Fire & Marine; vice-presi- 
dent, E. A. Henne, vice-president of the 
America Fore Group; secretary-treas- 
urer, Mr. Sellery, and assistant. secre- 
tary-treasurers, R. R. Lippincott and J. 
H. Burlingame, Jr. 





Merchants Fire and 
Washington Issue Reports 


The Merchants Fire of New York re- 
ports admitted assets of $17,699,310 in 
its annual statement for 1942. Surplus 
to policyholders is $11,104,860 and un- 
earned premiums $4,410,007. The com- 
pany also maintains a voluntary reserve 
of $1,000,000. Premiums written in 1942 
amounted to $5,298,252, compared with 
$4,751,700 in 1941. Using December 31 
market quotation for securities surplus 
to policyholders would be $11,547,888. 

The Washington Assurance, affiliate 
of the Merchants, reports admitted as- 
sets of $2,169,837 on December 31, 1942. 
Surplus to policyholders is $1,877,924. 





CANADIAN FIRE REPORTS 

The Canadian Fire Insurance Co. re- 
ports that 1942 premium income was 
higher at $1,016,166, while ratio of losses 
to premiums was 35.4%. The following 
officers have been re-elected: R. 7. 
Riley, chairman of the board: C. >. 
Riley, president and managing director; 
A. L. Denison, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager; directors, G. H. \ikins, 
Harry C. Ashdown, James A. Crowe and 


W. A. Murphy. 





Says Big Bill 
(Continued from Page 23) 
point of law to Court. Section !2 pro- 
vides that awards made by leave = 
Court may be enforced in the same 
manner as a judgment. 

British legal decisions which 
he noted include “Jureidini v. \¢t! 
3ritish and Irish Millers” (1915); “ste? 


should 
\ itional 


bings v. Liverpool & London & Globe! 
(1917); “Metal Products Ltd. v. !'oen! 


Assurance” (1925); “Freshwater v. West 
ern Australian” (1933). 
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WHISKEY PRICE PROBLEMS 


Ceiling on Bulk Whiskey, Cutting Old 


Market Values, Raises Insurance 


Questions 
\ problem that has created consid- 
erable interest in Kentucky insurance 
and whiskey circles developed from _ the 


QPA establishing arbitrary ceiling 
on bulk whiskey, effective 12.01 


pric . o : 
am. Wednesday, February 3, in that 
the prices set are about an average of 


Soe adjusters contend that if there 
are fire lasses such losses would be paid 
on basis of February 3 ceilings. How- 
ever, the companies are not buying whis- 
key, or replacing it, as they could not 
buy whiskey even at $3 a gallon, to re 
place $2. whiskey. Therefore they are 
paying a loss on merchandise that can 
not be replaced. 

Some holders own whiskies for which 
they paid steadily increasing prices as 
the market rose. On bonded ages they 
mav have paid all the way from $1.75 
to $3.25 per gallon as the fall market 
became stronger and stronger, due to 
heavy demand, small offerings, and fear 
over ceased production of new whiskey. 

Some whiskey writing agents contend 
that the matter will be adjusted shortly, 
when the underwriters get the picture 
clear. One veteran whiskey writing 
agent remarked: “In my opinion the 
OPA prices have no real bearing on 
cash values of whiskey, under existing 
conditions. In 1936 and 1937 four year 
whiskey was worth around $8 to $8.50 
a gallon in bond. It is foolish to con- 
tend that four year whiskey can not be 
worth more than $2 a gallon today, under 
the very unusual conditions existing.” 





Westchester Fire Issues 
106th Annual Statement 


The Westchester Fire of New York 
has published its 106th annual statement 
showing admitted assets of $19,777,625 
at the close of 1942. Surplus to policv- 
holders amounts to $8,505,546. On the 
basis of December 31, 1942 market quo- 
tations for all bonds and stocks owned 
the admitted @ssets and surplus would be 
increased by $339,214. The company re- 
ports cash holdings of $4,459,684 and 
United States Government bonds valued 
at $5,378,448. The unearned premium re- 
serve is $6,908,801 and the reserve for 
losses and loss expenses $3,625,868. Pre- 
mium income last year was $11,403,000 
an increase of about $2,543,000. The 
Westchester Fire is a member of the 
Crum & Forster Group. 


Canadian Fire Titan in 
1942 Highest in 9 Years 


Canada’s fire losses in 1942 at $33,062,- 
%63 were the highest for any year since 
1934. The figure includes an estimate 
placed on unreported fires of $11,800,- 
0. The 1942 figure compares with the 
1041 total of $28,042,907 and $22,735,264 
tor 1940. One of the features of Can- 
ada's fire loss year, according to the an- 
nual compilation prepared by Monetary 
. was the substantial reduction re- 
‘orded in Quebec province. Increases 
were recorded in Ontario and British 
umbia. 

is also reported that Canada’s fire 
losses for December at $4,733,165 were 

highest for any month in the year. 
next highest 1942 month was July 
53,228,335, while the vear’s lowest 
th was January with $2,096,400. 


PLAN ST. LOUIS WOMEN’S CLUB 


lans are under way for the formation 
“' a Women’s Insurance Club in St. 
Lous. The new body would include in 
_membership any woman connected 
th the insurance business, either as a 
iersonal producer or a company or 
‘sency employe. It would operate along 
same lines as similar bodies now 
'\inctioning in various cities of the coun- 
Ye Efforts are being made to launch 
ch clubs in Kansas City and Spring- 
eld, Mo., it is understood. 


limes 


Seeks to Hold Insurers 
Liable for Agents’ Fraud 


The Premium Discount Corporation of 
Rochester, N. Y., has filed a suit for 
$1,200 against a fire insurance company 
in the Supreme Court in Rochester and 
other suits are planned against compa- 
nies represented in the Hayes, Sharp & 
Haggerty Agency to recover $227,000 
which two members of the agency are 
alleged to have misappropriated. Thom- 
as A. Sharp, head of the agency, has 


been sentenced to a jail term and 
Charles R. Haggerty, a partner, has 
entered a plea of guilty to a charge of 
second degree forgery and first degree 
grand larceny. He will be sentenced 
February 27. 

The premium financing firm went into 
voluntary dissolution after the indict- 
ments of Sharp and Haggerty. It is 
said that at least seven insurance com- 
panies will be sued on the ground that 
Mr. Sharp was acting as a regular agent 
for the companies for the period that 
he committed the alleged frauds by writ- 


TO MAKE INSURANCE STUDY 

The New Hampshire legislature, now 
in session, proposes to inaugurate an in 
vestigation of all insurance purchased by 
the state with a view to effecting pre 


mium savings. Governor Blood favors 
such an investigation. One insurance 
company has already made a_ private 
survey which indicates that substantial 


savings may be possible. 


ing fake policies and that an insurance 
company is liable for the actions of its 
agents. 








Member Companies— Providing 
practically every form of insurance except life 


Great American 


Great American Indemnity 


American Alliance 
American National 
County Fire 
Detroit Fire & Marine 


Massachusetts Fire & Marine 


North Carolina Home 
Rochester-American 


COMPLETE YOUR 


prearciematy Cite 


COVERAGE 


An advertisement similar to this appears in NEWSWEEK, February 8th, and SATURDAY EVENING POS‘, February 27th. 
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America to greatness. 


After an engraving from the original painting by Chappel. 


Washington Assembled this 
Group for a Common Purpose 


When Washington called Hamilton, Jefferson, Randolph 
and Knox into his first cabinet, he applied the stimulation 
of group ideals to the achievement of high purposes. This 
group, representative of varied talents, helped set the 
standard for the concerted action which has carried 
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The solidarity and strength which characterize another 


American group—the Great American Group of Insurance 


Companies—are today focused upon the wartime insur- 
ance problems of thousands of policyholders throughout 
the nation. Scarcity and difficulty of replacement have 
increased the value of much physical property. The 
nature of risks in industry, commerce and the home 
has been altered. All this creates problems which require 


able insurance counsel. 


The broad experience of the Great American Group, 


covering practically all forms of insurance except life, is 
available to you through its 16,000 conveniently located 


agents, or your own broker...ready to make you secure 
against losses from hazards increased by wartime conditions. 


WITH WAR 


DAMAGE 


INSURANCE 
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Philadelphia Insurance Men Active 
In Volunteer Port Security Service 


Insurance men are playing a promi- 
nent part in the nation’s first Coast 
Guard Volunteer Port Security Force, 
organized in Philadelphia in recent 
months under the Government-approved 
“Philadelphia Plan” for augmenting the 
protection of piers, ships and war car- 
ROCs. 

Members of this force, now more than 
1,400 strong, serve without pay in Coast 
Guard uniform on a part-time basis— 
most of them twelve hours every six 
days. This frees full-time Coast Guard 
regulars for sea duty, but enables the 
volunteers to continue in their civilian 
occupations or professions. Membership 
is limited to men between 25 and 50 
years old with a draft classification not 
higher than 3-A. 

The Volunteer Port Security Force, a 
branch of the Coast Guard Temporary 
Reserve, is commanded by a bank ex- 
ecutive, Harold W. Scott. A Navy vet- 
eran of 1917-18, Mr. Scott now holds the 
rank of Commander, USCGR, in connec- 
tion with his volunteer cuties. 

One of the key positions on Com- 
mander Scott’s staff, that of security 
officer, is filled by C. S. Johnson of the 
Consolidated Fire Alarm Co. Mr. John- 
son, a lieutenant in the Volunteer Port 
Security Force, has built up a corps of 
assistants composed of insurance engi- 
neers normally engaged in some way 
with fire protection activities. These 
men, now commissioned as ensigns in 
the Coast Guard Temporary Reserve, 
are Warren J. Baker, chief engineer, In- 
surance Company of North America; 
I;<dward H. Rvan, a North America fire 
superintendent; Thomas Strobhar of 
Waegner-Taylor Co., insurance brokers; 
Emanuel W. Wirkman of the Philadel- 
phia insurance firm bearing his name, 
and L. W. Ti omason, Consolidated Fire 
Alarm. 

“Our job,” says Mr. Johnson, “is plan- 


INDIANA PREVENTION BILLS 

Two measures designed to strengthen 
the fire prevention laws and safeguard 
against holocausts such as Boston and 
other recent fires have advanced to sec- 
ond reading in the Indiana House of 
Representatives. One bill gives the fire 
marshal control over all places of amuse- 
ment including high school gymnasiums 
and requires licensing of such places. 
The licenses would be $5 for places up 
to 150 seats and $10 for all with a 
greater capacity. A companion measure 
gives the fire marshal authority to close 
immediately by temporary injunction 
any establishment found operating in 
violation of the fire prevention laws. 
The measure increases penalties to a 
flat fine of $500 for each offense. 





WOMEN ELECT IN TAMPA 

The Insurance Women of Tampa, Fla., 
have elected the following officers for 
1943: president, Mrs. Ann Wilkins; vice- 
president, Elizabeth Melton; secretary, 
Esther Waltke; treasurer, Estelle Brant 
ley. Mrs. Wilkins succeeds Mrs. Gladys 
Hobson, secretary to A. C. Eifler, secre- 
tary of the Florida Association of Insur- 
ance Agents, who has served since or- 
ganization of the association. A class 
of twenty-five members has just com- 
pleted a course in inland marine insur- 
ance and a class of eighteen is now 
taking a course in public liability work- 
men’s compensation. Mrs. Hobson is in 
charge of the classes. 

SUPPORT PAY-AS-YOU-GO TAX 

The Louisville Board of Fire Under- 
writers, by unanimous vote at its recent 
annual meeting, directed Secretary Pey- 
ton B. Bethel to address a letter to 
every Senator and Congressman from 
Kentucky, urging them to support some 
form of Federal income tax that will pro- 
vide for collection of the tax during the 
year in which it is earned. 





ning and directing preventive measures 
for the protection of ships, cargoes and 
piers at the Port of Philadelphia. The 
Security staff draws plans covering every 
pier along our waterfront. On these, 
we designate the safety facilities and lo- 
cations of fire-fighting and other equip- 
ment to familiarize Port Security vol- 
unteers with the precautions and facili- 
ties available in the event of fire or any 
other hazard.” 

In addition to these insurance engi- 
neers many other Philadelphia insurance 
men are contributing their services to 
the Volunteer Port Security Force. C. 
William Johnson, assistant secretary of 
the North America, lectures on fire pro- 
tection to classes at the Coast Guard 
Volunteer Training School, where the 
men receive their basic instruction. Hor- 
ace W. Montgomery, assistant secretary 
of the Indemnity Insurance Company of 
North America, is a warrant officer 
standing regular watches along the water- 
front. Among other insurance men 
engaged in guard duty is Henry W. Far- 
num, assistant secretary of North Amer- 
ica’s marine department. 


PITTSBURGH WOMEN IN WAAC 





Insurance Women Honor Three Mem- 
bers Joining Service; Hear Talks 
on Women in War Work 


In honor of two of its members re- 
cently inducted in the WAACS, and 
another inducted in the WAVES, the 
Insurance Women of Pittsburgh, at its 
meeting February 9, displayed a service 
flag and devoted its program to women 
in war work. 

The two members inducted in WAAC 
and in training at Daytona Beach, Fla., 
are Ann M. Wolfe, W. I. Buck Agency, 
McKeesnort, and V. Elsie Rusch, United 
States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., Aethel- 
burga Schinidt, J. D. Bobb Agency, left 
February 12 for basic training in WAVE. 

Genieve Blatt, attorney with the law 
department of the city of Pittsburgh 
representing Allegheny County Council 
of Civilian Defense, made a talk on 
“Women in War Work” and Lieutenant 
Regina Hill discussed the purposes of 
and qualifications for WAAC. 

A letter from the newly appointed 
Commissioner of Insurance, Gregg L. 
Neel, extending greeting to the mem- 
bers, was read. 

A nominating committee which is to 
present a slate of officers at the March 
meeting was elected, consisting of Mar- 
garet Smith, chairman; Violet Lock- 
hart, Olga Lange, Ann Booth and Clara 
Wood. A 
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Insurance Company Utd. 
g0 John Street, New York 


Ws: are cooperating 


with the United States 
Government in placing 
War Damage _ insurance 
on homes, factories and 
other properties through- 
out the country. As a 
patriotic service, and in 
protection of your local 
economy, agents and 
brokers should stress the 
importance of this worth- 


while protection to all 


property owners. 








Holds Fire Repairs 
Not Barred by Govt. 


BROKER EXPLAINS WPB ORDER 





Says Conservation Order L-4] 
Procedure of Those Seekiny 
Repair Materials 


Fixes 





In connection with current discussions 
relative to the ability of fire insurance 
policyholders to have their property re- 
paired following a loss, in view of the 
difficulty of securing material with which 
to make repairs, Frank Crystal, a New 
York City insurance broker, says repairs 
are not barred. Conservation order L-41, 
as amended by the War Production 
Board, gives directions to those secking 
approval for repairs, he says. 

“Study of the WPB order,” says Mr. 
Crystal, “reveals that owners must fol- 
low a definite procedure in order to ob- 
tain relief. The nearest local field office 
of the War Production Board must be 
notified by telegraph (a letter will not 
suffice) within five days of the date of 
the fire in order to obtain a future prior- 
ity rating for required materials. 

“The next step is to file form PD-200 
with the War Production Board within 
two weeks of the date of the fire; this 
form requires an itemized list of all 
needed materials. A supplementary state- 
ment may be filed emphasizing the hard- 
ship, if any, that would be caused to 
the owner in the event that an applica- 
tion is denied. 

“The policyholder’s right of adjust- 
ment with the carrier is in no way 
jeopardized by War Production Board 
action, but it is well to bear in mind 
that under certain conditions materials 
required for reconstruction work may 
not be available even with priority as- 
sistance. This is as it should be, since 
it is indisputable that critical materials 
needed for war purposes have first call 
on available supply. 

“There is no doubt that the War Pro- 
duction Board does not wish to harm 
the interests of owners; yet, concededly, 
its policy in connection with the grant- 
ing of priority assistance must be de- 
termined by the merits of each applica- 
tion and local conditions affecting the 
supply of materials. General procedure 
has accordingly been made flexible. 

“There is every reason to believe that 
the owner of a fire-damaged property 
seeking relief will receive fair and equi- 
table treatment, providing he follows 
the procedure laid down by the War 
Production Board and appreciates the 
fact that war needs come first.” 





Inter-Ocean Reinsurance 


Declares 10% Dividend 


A dividend of 10% or $1 a share was 
declared by the board of directors oi the 
Inter-Ocean Reinsurance Co., Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, at its annual meeting. The 
dividend is payable March 9, to all 
stockholders of record February 27. 
With this dividend the total dividends 
paid since organization will amount to 
$2,065,000. 

The financial statement of the com- 
pany showed admitted assets of $5,647,98/ 
and total liabilities, except capital, 
amounting to $3,787,719. The paid-up 
capital is $500,000 and the surplus over 
all liabilities amounts to $1,359,868. 





Would Extend Writings of 


Indiana Farm Fire Mutuals 


A bill has been introduced in the In- 
diana House of Representatives w ich 
would enable farmers’ mutual fire insur- 
ance companies, organized or operating 
under the farmers’ mutual law, to ©x- 
tend coverage to include insurance 
against loss of rents, use and occupancy 
by fire, smudge, lightning or other eiec- 
trical disturbances, falling or moving 
bodies or vehicles and other risks not 
now permitted to farmers’ mutuals by 
law. 
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m Lm | THE BIG GAME IS IN THE WAR BOWL: 


THE WAR BOWL GAME started for us on December 7th, 1941, when 
Japan made the opening kick-off at Pearl Harbor. Our Team, caught off 





guard, was thrown for a terrific loss on the one yard line on a hard tackle 


<A 








New i 
rir I | by Tojo, the Jap quarterback. A number of our star players (war ships and 
oo Ved planes) were injured, some seriously, on this first play and were taken from 
, 77. the game. What our team lacked in experience was partially offset by their 
re i] determination to win. Besides, our opponents’ strength and plays had been 
a studied by our scouts in their games with China, 
pie We have had a hard time getting beyond our twenty yard line but the 
sh stout defense put up by our line at Wake, Midway and Bataan has kept the 
score down. We did manage to pull a surprise when halfback Doolittle 
sr tossed a long forward pass to our Bomber End who ran the ball to the Jap 
bin | goal line where he dropped the ball. The Japs again took the ball and lost it on DOWNS (their fleet) in mid-field 
i (Solomons). It was at this point our Fleet halfback (San Francisco) charged thru the center of the Jap line in a surprise 
| to : play, knocked would-be tacklers down, and was finally stopped after picking up considerable yardage. 
Ica 
ae | In the meantime, the President of our school called upon the Alumni (you and me) to lend a little more support 
way to the team. He explained that money was needed to replace a number of players (ships—tanks—planes) who had 
iad graduated or who had been injured. The Alumni is responding thru purchases of war bonds and stamps but since the 
— opponents are stealing men from other schools (part of the French fleet—also men and women from conquered countries 
as to work in factories) we must put everything we have behind our team to win. 


call Our second team got off to a fine start in Africa. It seems that the aerial attack of the Nazi team has been 
clicking but you can bet that our quarterback will soon solve this and perhaps pull the old Statue of Liberty play or 


one of our hidden ball tricks on them. 





On the home front—as in football—we cannot afford to become over-confident. Another thing we must remember 
—in football there are time out periods—but in this game of war, we, on the home front, cannot take any time out— 





we must keep going. There are no substitutes to take our place in industry when we are ill or meet with an accident. 
So, this means that each and every one of us will have to be a Sixty Minute Man and play until the game is over. 


Let's give our team 100%, support so that they may gain permanent possession of the cup of "Liberty and Justice 
for all men”. 


CED: FREDERICK W. FISCHER, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
* * — = * bd 
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Atlantic Mutual Reports Record 
Premiums of Over $25,000,000 


The Atlantic Mutual, according to 
William D. Winter, president, in re- 
porting to policyholders on the results 
for 1942—the vear of the 100th anniver- 
sary—had the largest premium income 
in its history—over $25,000,000. A large 
part of this is made up of war risk pre- 
miums but even if war premiums were 
omitted the remaining volume of premi- 
ums on the basic lines of its business 
is the largest volume written in any year 
incorporation in 1842. 
excluding war the com- 
pany’s operations were satisfactory. The 
vacht business showed the only loss in 
volume. In the inland marine branch 
there was a reduction in the volume of 
premium on personal lines due to the 
preference for placing valuables in vaults 
but this was largely offset by the in- 
creased activity in commercial lines. The 
department. while small and 
war, maintained its 


since its 
In all lines 


automobile 
also affected by the 
volume. The greatest increase was in 
fire business, in which the company’s 
premium income increased over 40%. In 
1942 the company also reached a new 
high mark in the number of brokers 
and broker agents placing business with 
the company. 
War Risk Business 

President Winter stated in his report: 

“The company’s war risk business de- 
serves special mention. It appe ars prob- 
able that the war premiums for the 
whole period of the war will prove suf- 
ficient to meet the losses and expenses 
of the business and that even a profit 
nav finally result. This is because the 
profits of 1940 and 1941, and the rates 
now in force, which seem adequate for 
such business as has not been taken 
over by the Government, provide sub- 
stantial offsets to the losses in 1942. 
In that year the Atlantic Mutual and 
other companies insuring marine haz- 
ards met the full impact of submarine 
warfare on the American coast. 

“Heavy loss claims were paid to mer- 
chants and shipowners at a time when 
the United States Government was not 
vet legally empowered to care fully for 
the war risk needs of its own citizens. 
were materially raised commen- 
with the increased hazards, and 


Rates 
surate 


Further Reductions in 


Cargo War Risk Rates 


In continuance of the downward trend 
ill cargo war risk insurance rates marine 
underwriters in this market last week 
announced further reductions. One of 
the most important changes was on ship- 
ments between East Coast South Amer- 
ican ports south of Paramaribo and U.S. 
Atlantic and Gulf ports. The former rate 
of 12%% was reduced to 10%. On ship- 
ments between the above and Canadian 
\tlantic ports the rate was reduced from 
14% to 12%%, and between U. S. and 
Canadian Pacific ports via Panama the 
rate was reduced from 124%% to 10%. 

Further changes in rates were made 
on shipments between West African 
ports and the United States and Canad- 
ian ports. On shipments between West 
African ports not south of Lobito and 
the U. S. and Canada the rate was re- 
duced from 15% to 124%%, and also 
South Africa and East Africa south of 
the Gulf of Aden via Cape the rate was 
reduced from 174%% to 15%. Cargo war 
risk rates were also reduced on_ ship- 
ments between Egyptian Mediterranean 
and the United States. 


ports 


Painting by Leopold Sevffert 
WILLIAM D. WINTER 


at the same time Congress enlarged the 
powers of the War Shipping Administra- 
Jefore the end of the year all 
war hull business, and much of 
the war insurance on import cargoes, 
were placed with the Government. Asa 
result the exposure of the insurance com- 
panies was materially reduced and so the 
situation remains today.” 

Surplus on the basis of actual mar- 
ket values at the end of 1942 was $9,- 
466,385 as compared with $9,564,543 for 
the preceding year. Total asscts of the 
company amount to $18,761,265. sank 
and insurance comnany stocks held by 
the company are indicated in its state- 
ment as $2,550,008. Of this amount $1,- 
357,508 represents the Atlantic’s holdings 
in the Centennial Insurance Co., a whol 
lv owned subsidiary which commenced 
business January 1, 1942, as stock fire 
and marine insurance company. All of 
the invested assets of the Centennial 
are in Government securities. 


tion. 
of the 





Marine Office Announces 


Two Changes in the Field 
The Marine Office of 
nounced two field changes 
Mulholland, who has been in charge oi 
the service office at Philadelphia, will 
return to the head office at New York 
in an underwriting capacity. He has 
been with the organization for twelve 
vears and went to Philadelphia from 
Syracuse where he was in charge of that 
service office. 
Burton P. 
associated with Mr, 
adelphia, is now in charge of that office. 
He has been with the Marine Office 
since 1940 and prior to that time was 
engaged in insurance in Philadelphia. 


America has an- 
Robert B. 


Mansfield, who has been 


Mulholland at Phil- 


West Virginia Extends 
Date for Annual Reports 


The West Virginia Insurance Depart- 
ment has granted a thirty-day extension 
to insurance companies for the filing of 
annual statements extending the deadline 


from March 1 to April 1. 


City Liable for Sinking in River 


By Segment from 


The owner of a sandsucker sued the 
City of Cleveland for damages proxi- 
mately resulting from the vessel’s strik- 
ing a hidden obstruction in the Cuya- 
boga River allegedly placed there by the 
city during the demolition of a bridge 
as the vessel was passing through the 
draw of the bridge on the night of Sep- 
tember 12, 1939. 

The city ‘mpleaded a foundation com- 
pany, alleging that it was the principal 
contractor hired to remove and _ recon- 
struct the bridge and also the Standard 
Accident Insurance Co., because of their 
bond to indemnify and save the city from 
actions growing out of the demolition 
and construction work. The foundation 
company and the insurance company in 
turn impleaded a construction company 
alleging that it was hired as sub-con- 
tractor to do the work of removal of 
the bridge. 

The trial in the Federal District Court 
of northern Ohio lasted twenty court 
days. In its opinion the court gave a 
brief summary of the voluminous evi- 
dence sufficient to show the court’s rea- 
sons for its decision. 

How Vessel Was Lost 

While traveling up the river at about 
two to three miles an hour the vessel 
about 9:40 P. M. struck some obstruction 
at the bottom of the river, began to 
leak and sank at 2:45 A. M. the following 
morning, before aid could be gct to save 
her or the cargo. A diver found a steel 
segment of turntable, identified as a part 
of the old bridge, one of sixteen seg- 
ments, each weighing over a ton. The 
construction company finished its work 
about a month before this accident oc- 
curred and their employes and the city’s 
inspectors made soundings and contend- 
ed they found no obstructions. The seg- 
ment was raised, along with numerous 
other objects, and experts for both par- 
ties offered testimony as to which punc- 
tured the sandsucker’s hull. 

It was conceded that the libelant.car- 
ried insurance against loss and that it 
was reimbursed at least in part for the 
damages, full recovery having been ob- 
tained on the hull insurance. The evi- 
dence was undisputed that the libelant 
received authority from the insurers to 
bring the action. The first question 
discussed by the court in its opinion 
was: 

In view of the recovery of insurance 
of part of its loss by the libelant, was 
it the proper party to bring this suit 
on its own behalf as well as on behalf 
of the insurers ? 

The court applied the principle that 
where possible causes of action are not 
to be divided and courts are not to be 
compelled to try the same issues several 
times. And controversies should be ter- 
minated as expeditiously as possible if 
parties are not deprived of any rights 
thereby. It found the conclusion ines- 
capable that where an injured party has 
recovered part of its loss from the insur- 
ers, as in this case, it may maintain an 
action for the entire loss against the 
wrongdoer in its own name. 

Could City Be Held Liable? 

The next question for consideration 
was whether the City of Cleveland could 
be held liable for damages for a mari- 
time tort if the evidence supported the 
charge that it created an obstruction in 
a navigable river and negligently left 
it there unmarked ? 

A navigable river is not a highway 
within the meaning of a state statute 
giving municipal corporations control of 
public highways, bridges, aqueducts and 
viaducts and the duty to cause them to 
be kept open, in repair and free from 
nuisance. The obligation of the City of 
Cleveland by virtue of this provision 
“does not extend to navigable waters 
and impose the duty of keeping the nav- 
ivable waters within its municipal boun- 
daries free of obstructions and nuisance 
and cleared for navigation.” 

The problem here, however, the court 


Demolished Bridge 


considered a very different question. If, 
while the City of Cleveland was engaged 
in the performance of a function im- 
posed upon it by this statute it caused 
an obstruction to be placed i in the Cuya- 
boga River and left it there withou 
properly marking it so as to warn navi- 
gators of the danger of its presence, if 
was guilty of negligence and might he 
held liable for a maritime tort, and if 
as a result of the obstruction someone 
was injured, it might be held accountable 
in damages. 

To hold the city liable it was not nec- 
essary to conclude that it “was nevli- 
gent in the manner in which the offend- 
ing object was placed by it in the navig- 
able waters. Negligence and concomitant 
liability may arise from the placing of 
an obstruction without removing it or 
marking it. 

Placing of Obstruction Constitutes 

Negligence 

“To put it another way: The mere 
placing of an obstruction without warn- 
ing, in and of itself, constitutes negli- 
gence and gives rise to liability upon 
the happening of injury resulting from 
the obstruction.” 

The city’s defense tliat it was engaged 
in the performance of a Governmental 
function was held untenable. “An ad- 
miralty court, in the exercise of its 
proper jurisdiction by application of gen- 
eral principles of maritime law, may af- 
ford relief to an injured eal for a 
maritime tort regardless of the Govern- 
mental capacity of a municipal corpora- 
tion. 

“The liability of a municipality for a 
maritime tort in the absence of statu- 
tory provisions has been established in 
the courts for several decades.” 

The fact alone that the obstruction 
was placed in the river by contractors 
who were performing the work for the 
city imposed by statute on the city did 
not, it was held, relieve the city of lia- 
bility. The contractor was constituted 
the agent of the city in so doing. The 
duty imposed was not one which could 
be delegated. 

If the city was liable for a maritime 
tort, did the evidence preponderate that 
the city or its contractors or employes 
caused the segment of turntable to be 
dropped in the channel of the navigable 
waters of the river? This question the 
court after discussing the conflicting ex- 
pert and other evidence, decided in the 
affirmative. 

Was the turntable the obstruction 
which caused the damage to the vessel? 
This question was also answered in thie 
affirmative. 

Master of Ship Not Negligent 

It was held that statutory violations 
by the master of the vessel could not 
possibly have caused the damage sus- 
tained. Also that the sinking of the ves- 
sel was not caused by the negligence 
of the master after the vessel had struck 
the obstruction. 

From all the evidence the court con- 
cluded that the damages sustained were 
caused in connection with the work with- 
in the provisions of the sub-contract ot 
the construction company with the foun- 
dation company. The liability of the 
construction company was therefore held 
“clearly spelled out to the Western Foun- 
dation Co., the surety by virtue of ‘le 
surety’s rights to be subrogated to thse 
of the principal if called upon to pay.’ 

A snecial master was designated to 
determine the amount of damages s11!s5- 
tained by the libelant. Kelley Island 
Lime & Transport Co. v. City of Cleve- 
land, et al, 47 F. Supp. 533. 


CHARLES C. VAIL DIES 

Private Charles C. Vail, who was '0 
the loss adjustment business in New 
York prior to his entrance into tlic 
army, died February 15 at Camp Sib« 
Gadsden, Ala. He was 39 years old ar 
had been associated with Robert F. Tier 
ney. 
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A. W. Whitney 


in Spotlight 


Testimonial Luncheon Given to Him on His Retirement from 
National Conservation Bureau; Busy Career Sketched 


In March of Time Style 


\lbert W. Whitney, a constrictive fig- 
ure in the insurance business for nearly 
4 third of a century and a pioneer or- 
vanizer in the field of accident preven- 
tion, was in the spotlight on Tuesday at 
4 testimonial luncheon given at the 
Bankers Club, New York, marking his 
retirement as consulting director of the 
National Conservation Bureau, accident 
prevention division of the Association of 
Casualty & Surety Executives. It was a 
felicitous occasion at which nearly 100 
leaders of the insurance business, safety 
organizations and educational institutions 
were glad to pay honor to Mr. Whitney 
and to review his many accomplishments. 

Wallace J. Falvey, executive vice-pres- 
ident, Massachusetts Bonding, was toast- 
master in his capacity as advisory com- 
mittee chairman of the National Conser- 
vation Bureau, and he was in his best 
form. 

Added enjoyment was given to the 
affair by a refreshing departure from 
the customary luncheon program of hav- 
ing ‘a number of fixed addresses. In 
nlace of such formal talks, Mr. Falvey 
acted as master of ceremonies in a 
March-of-Time-style presentation of Mr. 
Whitney’s career, calling upon selected 
sneakers to describe briefly various 
phases of his life with which they are 
especially familiar. 

C. W. Fairchild Lead-off Speaker 

The lead-off speaker was C. W. Fair- 
child, general manager of the Associa- 
tion, who in paying his respects to the 
guest of honor on behalf of the Associa- 
tion, said that Mr. Whitney is not pass- 
ing out of the picture but is merely re- 
linquishing his responsibilities so that he 
may have the time to do the things he 
has long wanted to do. It develoned that 
one of these is a book which Mr. Whit- 
nev 1s now writing giving his philosonhy 
of life and living. Said Mr. Foirchild: 
“T have prized his friendship, ability and 
his dry humor which has eased the situ- 
ation on many occasions.” 

Prologue by Falvey 

Prologue to the program was given by 
Toastmaster Falvey, who said that Mr. 
Whitney has “made news” for more than 
a quarter of a century. He indicated 
that as a result of his teachings “we are 
stressing less the indemnity part of the 
premium dollar,” with more emphasis on 
‘he saving of human life and prevention 

suffering. Mr. Falvey then pointed 
‘0 Mr. Whitney’s distinguished father— 
Henry W. Whitney, professor of English 
‘erature at Beloit College, and how he 
‘spired to follow in his footsteps to be- 

ine a college professor. He also be- 
ame interested in architecture (which 
day remains one of his hobbies). 
_\ graduate of Beloit College, he taught 
ath. at University of Nebraska, Uni- 
rsity of Michigan, and both Math. 





Social Security Committee 


Formed by Board of Trade 
New York Board of Trade has formed 
social security committee headed by 
R. Garrett, National Casualty, which 
eld its initial meeting yesterday. Other 
‘embers are Harry A. Usher, Aetna 
Male; E. E. Bradley, Globe; H. M. 
corge, U. S. F. & G.; W. T. Hammer, 
Loyalty Group; C.F. Demsey, Trav- 
clers, all members of the New York 


\. & H. Club. 


and Economics at University of Califor- 
nia. 
Michelbacher on U. of C. Days 


At this point G. F. Michelbacher, vice- 
president, Great American Indemnity, 
who was a student of Mr. Whitney’s at 
the University of California, was called 
upon to tell of his years as a college 
professor and thereafter. He told how 
Mr. Whitney took charge of the insur- 
ance course at U. of C. when its depart- 
ment of commerce was established; em- 
phasized that his lectures were never 
dull. Prior to the San Francisco earth- 
quake and fire he conducted a study of 
fire insurance rates for the Pacific Board 
of Fire Underwriters. After the fire he 
was engaged by the San Francisco cham- 
ber of commerce to assist in settling 
problems that had resulted. 

Then, in 1910-11 he came to New York 
to serve as actuary for the Merritt Com- 
mittee which had been appointed by the 
legislature. He also wrote a paper on 
fire insurance rates for the Actuarial So- 
ciety of America and was admitted to 
membership without examination. Then 
he became a Fellow of the Casualty 
Actuarial Society. 

Mr. Michelbacher went on to relate 
that Mr. Whitney briefly served as an 
actuary of the New York Insurance De- 


partment; that in 1912-13 he was actuary 
of the Industrial Accident Board of Cal- 
ifornia, developing a scale of workmen’s 
compensation benefits, which was used as 
the basis for the California workmen’s 
compensation insurance and safety act. 


Schedule and Experience Rating 


Mr. Michelbacher then hailed Mr. 
Whitney as the creator of schedule 
rating and later William Leslie, another 
student of Whitney’s at the University 
of California, paid tribute to him as the 
author not only of schedule rating but 
experience rating as well. He remarked 
that his thesis on experience rating, 
written vears ago, is still a classic. With 
his mind intent on rating problems, Mr. 
Whitney went a step further to vary the 
experience rating plan so as to develop 
current experience into what is known 
today as retrospective rating. He pre- 
sented his plan to company executives 
and agents at a meeting in Virginia but 
Mr. Leslie said that unfortunately “it 
didn’t make a hit.” The business was 
not ready for it and Whitney was told 
to keep his “scarehead” ideas to himself. 
But sixteen years later the companies 
took to retrospective rating in a decided 
manner. 

From 1914 to 1921 Mr. Whitney was 
general manager of the National Work- 
man’s Compensation Service Bureau and 
during those years the bureau pioneered 
in the development of schedule and ex- 
perience rating. With the formation of 
the National Bureau of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters (of which Mr. Les- 
lie today is general manager) Mr. Whit- 
ney was appointed associate general 
manager in charge of the conservation 
denartment. He had divorced himself 
from rating problems and embarked upon 
the safety phases of his career in a big 
way. A traffic bureau was formed and 
he surrounded himself with a group of 
safety educators, giving particular em- 
phasis to child safety and highway 
safety. 

He held this post until 1938 when the 


(Continued on Page 38) 








tion is the modern answer to the 
practical needs of your assured. 


AYBE ALOT—but only for 2 ::orsel 
Adequate insurance protec- 


Agents and brokers interested in 
9 Casualty, Accident and Health, Fire 
@ and Marine contracts would do 

well to investigate the complete 

facilities of the General Accident 
and Potomac organizations. 
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H. P. FREUD VICE-PRESIDENT 





Bankers Indemnity Board of Directors 
Appoints Him; Manager of Its Met. 
New York Office; His Career 

In recognition of his work as 
manager during the past year H. Philip 
I'reud has been appointed a vice-presi- 
dent of the Bankers Indemnity by action 


good 





H. PHILIP FREUD 


of the board of directors on February 16. 
He will continue in charge of the New 
York metropolitan branch office 

This is Mr. Freud’s twenty-sixth year 
in the casualty business, having started 
in 1917 with the Royal Indemnity as an 
office boy. In 1920 he resigned from the 
home office compensation and underwrit- 
ing department of that company to join 
the Northern Assurance as an auto 
F. & T. underwriter. His next post the 
same year was with United Cigar Stores 
in its imsurance department. During 
these early years Mr. Freud attended 
New York University in the evenings. 

In 1923 he rejoined the Royal Indem- 
nity and served in its compensation and 
liability department under the able tute 
lage of T. Y. Beams, then manager and 
now vice-president of that company. Sub- 
sequently he transferred to the metro 


politan office of Eagle Indemnity where 
he advanced to be superintendent ol 
casualty underwriting. This post he 


held until 1936, resigning to join Bankers 
Indemnity as assistant manager of its 
New York metropolitan office. He was 
appointed manager in February, 1942. 


U. S. Casualty Opens Branch 
At Atlanta; Names St. John 


The United States Casualty announces 
the opening of a new branch office at 
Atlanta, Ga., and appointment of Frank 
B. St. John as manager. Offices have 
been established at 1113-14 First National 
Jank Building. Mr. St. John will direct 
the company’s operations in Atlanta and 
surrounding territory. 

Mr. St. John joined the U. S. Casualty 
only recently. He was formerly a man 
ager with the Hartford Accident. 


WALTER LAMBETH VISITOR 

Walter Lambeth, vice-president of the 
American Trust Co. of Charlotte, N. C 
and who for many years has represented 
the United States Casualty as general 
agent in that city, was a New York City 
visitor this week along with several other 
North Carolinians who represent the 
United States Casualty. It was the first 
opportunity Home Office friends have 
had to congratulate Mr. Lambeth per- 
sonally on his elevation to vice-presi- 
dency of the Charlotte bank 

Accompanying him were Hueh H 
Heafner, resident vice-president of U.S 
Casualty in charge of its southern oper 
ations, T. S. Lofton, assistant manager 
of the branch; and Fred Helms, Char- 
lotte attorney. 
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Green Pastures Overlooked; Liability, 
Glass, Burglary, Accident, Fidelity 


J. Dillard Hall Offers 1943 Production Ideas for Casualty and 
Surety Salesmen; Points to Fertile Fields for Culti- 
vation; Sees No Need for Pessimism 


J. Dillard Hall, assistant agency di- 
rector, United States Fidelity & Guar- 
a recent trip across the 
United States, discovered a degree of 
pessimism among brokers, agents and 
company men with respect to the future 
of the casualty and surety business. A 
man of action, he determined to do 
something about it and the result is a 
booklet, “Green Pastures Overlooked,” 
giving a resume of his views on the 
casualty and surety business for 1943. 

This booklet, which is exceptionally 
neat in format, is based on the premise 
that while three large fields—compensa- 
tion, automobile and surety—accounted 
for 66.01% of the casualty and surety 
premiums in 1941, five green pastures, 
temporarily lying fallow, invite cultiva- 
tion in 1943. They are liability, glass, 
burglary, accident and fidelity. A sec- 
tion of the booklet is devoted to each 
of these five fields. 


Liability Insurance 


Mr. Hall points out that the general 
field of liability insurance is subdivided 
as follows: Residence, apartments, thea- 
tres, manufacturers’ and _ contractors’, 
contractural, products, elevator, teams, 
professional, sports, druggists and hos- 
pitals. He then presents a chart (all 
figures in the booklet are based on 1941 
experience), drawing a striking contrast 
between the widely sold fire insurance 
and the undersold liability lines. His 
sources for the following chart are the 
National Safety Council and the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters: 


Approx. oe 
Public deaths (other than jt ac ri tten 


motor vehicle), 15,000.$400,000,000 $88, 550,2 
1,800,000 
304,000,000 514,281,000 

“While liability losses amounted to 
just a little more than fire losses,” he 
says, “the premiums written to cover 
these fire losses were about six times 
the amount written to cover liability 
losses. 

“Literally, everyone is a prospect for 
some form or other of this insurance 
line. Your newspaper can supply you 
with accounts of incidents which could 
have been covered under liability poli- 
cies. The liability pasture is large, in- 
viting and comparatively unexplored.” 


anty Co,, on 


Injuries .... 


Glass Insurance 


Mr. Hall savs the glaziers of America 
estimate: 
$80,000,000—Insurable Plate Glass in U. S. 
45%-—Insured by Insurance Companies. 
$10,000,000—Glass broken annually. 
8 years—U. S. has a complete new glass 
installation in dollars and cents. 


He points out that purchase of plate 
glass insurance is particularly advanta- 
geous from the buyer’s point of view 
because while there has been a substan- 
tial increase in the cost of glass replace- 
ments. rates are still based on the 1940 
experience and have not yet been boosted. 
Since the coverage takes care of the 
entire cost of replacement, the rate is 
advantageous and, furthermore, custom- 
ers can “freeze” their premiums at the 
present rates by buying a three-year 
term policv, with the additional advan- 
tage of three years’ coverage for two 
and one-half times the annual premium. 

Mr. Hall says that while the War 
Damage Corporation affords protection 


for losses occasioned by enemy attack 
or resistance to enemy attack, many 
losses attributable to war conditions must 
still be taken care of by glass insurance, 
such as breakages from practice firing 
of heavy guns, sabotage, unusual traffic 
conditions, etc. Mr. Hall concludes the 
section on glass as follows: 

“Because of their importance as plate 
glass customers, insurance companies can 
count on preferred treatment of their 
losses, a factor which must be impor- 
tant in the event of a shortage of glass 
following a bombardment. 

“The total premiums of all stock com- 
panies writing glass insurance in 1941 
were $10,453,004—again, a poor showing 
by agents and companies with over one- 
half the prospects uninsured. This pre- 
mium volume should be doubled.” 


Burglary Insurance 


Mr. Hall divides burglary insurance as 
follows: Residence, office, bank, store- 
keepers, mercantile safe, robbery, open 
stock, comprehensive, miscellaneous. He 
quotes J. Edgar Hoover, head of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, in “Uni- 
form Crime Reports” as stating that in 
1941 83% of all crimes were for the pur- 
pose of obtaining property, divided as 
follows: 

919,120 larcenies —59% of all crimes. 
302,475 burglaries—21% of all crimes. 

49,832 robberies — 3% of all crimes. 

He then gives the breakdown of 232 
cities in the United States with popula- 
tions of 25,000 or over as to types of 
buildings burglarized, numbers of lar- 
cenies and robberies and the following 
table: 
$43,881,904.79—Property stolen. 
$16,459,812.26—Money, jewelry, furs, 

and other property. 
18,336—Persons robbed of $2,020,331.69, 
an average of $112.37. 
99,937—Burglaries amounted to $5,991,- 
486.42, an average of $60.56. 

“This outstanding report from such an 
authoritative source,” says Mr. Hall, 
plainly shows how little grazing has been 
done in the burglary pasture since all 
the stock companies, in 1941, wrote only 
$29,155,624 in premiums. Considering the 
number of burglaries, premiums should 
be double or triple the amount now writ- 
ten.” 


clothing 


Accident Insurance 


Saying that in 1941 40,000 people were 
killed in automobile accidents, Mr. Hall 





INDIANA BILLS 


Compulsory Auto Liability Insurance 
and Stringent Financial Respon- 
sibility Measures 
Bills providing for compulsory auto- 
mobile liability insurance and stringent 
financial responsibility regulations have 
been introduced in the Indiana Legis- 

lature. 

The compulsory measure would require 
car operators to maintain $5,000/$10,000 
limits, and $1,000 property damage cov- 
erage. ; 

The financial responsibility bill, af- 
fecting operators involved in accidents 
who are held responsible by court for 
damages, would require payment of 
damages, in addition to showing future 
financial responsibility as a condition to 
driving privileges. This is more or less 
modeled after the New York law. 


compares this record with the following 
home accidents, taken from the record 
compiled by the National Safety Council: 
Deaths from home accidents 31,500 
Injuries 4,650,000 
Approximate costs $600,000,000 

Taking the entire population of the 
United States, 134,000,000 he divided it 
into two classes as follows: 


for the kind of policies we do not write 
and 33,000,000 prospects for the kind we 
offer. 

“The premiums written by stock by. 
reau companies in 1941 were $47,295 557 
50% still undeveloped.” 

Fidelity Insurance 

Following is Mr. Hall’s section ox 





ENTIRE POPULATION—134 MILLION 





67 million 
“UNINSURABLES” 
Wy? 
Economic status 
Age—too old or too young 
Physically or mentally impaired 


Poor morals 


67 million 
“INSURABLES” 


Prospects for 





bad. ‘ad 


33 million 


12 million 
INSURED 
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Prospects for 
“” 


14 million 


8 million 
NOW 








Reduce these proportionate figures to the population of your own territory. 


“None left for accident and health in- 
surance?” asks Mr. Hall. “Are all the 
good risks now protected by some form 
of policy? Group, personal, industrial 
or commercial ? 

“Look at the chart. One-half of all 
of us are ‘uninsurable.’ Why? Of these 
67,000,000 people, economic status is the 
answer for a good many. They are un- 
employed, infrequently employed or, at 
best, their earnings are too scant to in- 
clude insurance premiums in their bud- 
get. Others are uninsurable because 
they are too young or too old; the work 
of some is too hazardous, and the re- 
mainder -are impaired physically and a 
few mentally or morally. 

“This leaves one-half of the popula- 
tion, 67,000,000, as ‘insurable.’ But are 
most of them already insured ? 

“The block is a total of about 20,- 
000,000 persons now protected by some 
of the many kinds of accident and 
health insurance. Part ‘A’ shows 12,- 
000,000 insured by the kind we sell, ‘com- 
mercial’ accident and health policies. 
Part ‘B’ represents 8,000,000 people now 
insured by other kinds of policies— 
group, industrial, ‘monthly payment,’ and 
so on. 

“The block takes only a small part of 
our chart; the rest of the space repre- 
sents the ‘insurables’ who are not yet 
covered. 

“Following the division of the small 
block, taking out the total of 20,000,000 
insured and applying its division of 12,- 
000,000 and 8.000,000 to the remaining 
population of 47,000,000, we have the 
answer; there are 14,000,000 ‘insurables’ 





delity insurance: 

Credit men, who should know, make 
this statement: 

“It is recognized among credit men 
that loss through dishonesty is a deadly 
destructive enemy—a conservative esti- 
mate being that the annual loss through 
dishonesty far exceeds that of fire.” 

Consider these facts: 
$304,000,000—1941 Fire Losses. 

40,000,000—1941 Fidelity Losses paid by all 

companies, 


90%—Not covered, 


New faces are now appearing in busi- 
ness as never before, and it is little won- 
der that J. Edgar Hoover, director of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation, re- 
cently wrote: “I have always felt it is 
most important that organizations of all 
types should determine the character, 
background and qualifiactions of all ap- 
plicants for positions. 

“It is even more important during 
times like these that we know who is 
working for us.” 

The protection of future as well as 
present employes of the insured is ef- 
fected by blanket bonds. New employes, 
as they are hired, are automatically cov- 
ered. Blanket bonds are more timely 
today than ever before because of the 
unusually rapid turnover in personnel. 

Prospects for blanket bonds are prac- 
tically unlimited in number. 

In 1941, stock companies wrote in pre- 
miums $41,573,387. This is a pasture over 
which less than 10% has been grazed— 
the most fertile pasture of all casualty 
and surety lines. The premium volume 
should be many times increased. 





HONOR GALENTINE AT DINNER 


Agents and Associates in Globe Indem- 
nity Entertain Retiring Vice-Presi- 
dent; Officials Speak 
W. H. Galentine, whose retirement as 
vice-president of the Globe Indemnity 
was recently announced, was the guest 
of honor at a dinner under the auspices 
of the Association of Representatives 
of the Globe Indemnity, which was held 
at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York City, 
February 18. This association is an or- 
ganization of agents of the company. 
The dinner was attended by close 
friends and associates of Mr. Galentine 
in the Globe home office where he had 
executive supervision of claims, engi- 
neering, agency, production and adver- 

tising departments. 

Speakers at the dinner were H. C. 
Conick, assistant United States mana- 
ger, Royal-Liverpool Groups; Chester 
pate claims attorney of Buffalo, N. 

J. O’Neil, president, Royal In- 
ey Archer C. Sanderson of San- 
derson Bros., general agents at Provi- 
dence, R. I., president of the association, 
and Kenneth Spencer. president of the 
Globe. John C. Brahney, general agent 


in Newark, N. J., who is secretary- 
treasurer of the association, presided. 
Mr. Galentine is retiring to his 500- 
acre dairy farm located at Nunda, N. Y., 
where he was born. Stricken by severe 
illness last March, his progress on the 
road to recovery has been continuous 
but his physicians have strongly advised 
him to give up all business responsibili- 
ties until his health is fully restored. 





Talks on Civilian Defense 
At Los Angeles Luncheon 


Insurance Post, No. 513, American 
Legion, sponsored a joint luncheon Feb- 
ruary 15 with the Accident & He: lth 
Managers Club of Los Angeles, and the 
Accident & Health Claims Association 

Ted B. Geisler, assistant to George J. 
Hjelte of the Los Angeles City Play- 
ground Department, was the guest 
speaker, featuring “Where Are We |" 
Civilian Defense?” 





“Often a prospect will talk himseli « 
of some of thie objections he raises 4! 
into the sale of a policy,” remarks ‘he 
Equitable Society’s Agency Items 
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The Significance of a Definition 


AS DEFINED BY THE DICTIONARY: 


“PREFERRED”... 


“Set above or before in estimation or favor; 
regarded or honored before another; held in 


greater favor; liked better.” 


Tae record of “PREFERRED” performance 


for 58 years has made this a living definition. 





BL SCOR IIIT Gigaset ee 





Since 1885 The Preferred Accident Insurance ing number of policyholders and has cemented the 
Company has defended its policyholders against mutually profitable relationship between the 
loss. Through good times, wars and depressions— Company, its Agents and Brokers—a large majority 
it has always lived up to its slogan of “PROMPT of whom have been “Preferred Producers” for a 
PAYING PREFERRED” long period of years. 

Prompt settlement of claims has made the “Pre- You, too, should place your business with 





ferred” the preferred company of an ever increas- “PROMPT PAYING PREFERRED” 
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J. R. Garrett Reacts to Social Security 
Talk by Secretary Frances Perkins 


Talking as an individual general agent of A. & H. lines, James R. Garrett, who 
represents the National Casualty in New York City, takes issue in the following 
with opinions expressed last week by Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins in an 


address before the New School for Social Research, New York. 


Her subject was 


the enlarged social security program, and what caught Mr. Garrett’s eye was its 


proposed employe-employer 10% participation. 
made on how this contribution would affect the average worker who is now 
Although he writes as an individual, Mr. 


are 


well burdened by governmental taxes. 


In his article pertinent comments 


Garrett is New York State chairman of the Insurance Economics Society. 


The New York Times in the issue of 
February 15th reported extracts from a 
speech delivered by Secretary of Labor 
rances Perkins before a specially in- 
audience at the New School for 
Social Research, 66 West 12th Street, 
New York City, on the subject of an 
amendment to the Social Security Law 
which would provide for an immediate 
include benefits for tem- 
for accident and_ sick- 
maternity, etc, 
so-called Beve- 


vited 


expansion to 
disability 
hospitalization, 
alone the lines of the 
ridge Plan. 

This talk was commented on by The 
astern Underwriter of New York which 
stated in part “that she (Miss Perkins) 
thought insurance companies are ‘well 
disposed toward the plan’.” (Associated 
Press story carried this reference. Ed.) 

No such reference is included in the 
article in the Times, but if the statement 
attributed to her is true, the writer 
would be verv much interested in having 
a list of those insurance companies. 
Surely it could not include any com- 
panies writing A. & H. insurance because 
it would seem that such companies would 
be as well disposed toward this plan as 
a condemned prisoner might be toward a 
hangman who was adjusting the noose 
around his neck. 


porary 


ness, 


Postpone Action on Beveridge Plan 

Since this talk was made the House of 
Commons in England has voted to post- 
pone action on the Beverage Plan until 
the war is over. This is in line with the 
best thought in this country. 

There will ke. according to present 
plans, some 10,000,000 or 11,000,000 men 
in the armed services by the end of 1943, 
and this is the generation which would 
live under such a law. Is it fair to them 
to rush through drastic legislation of this 
kind in their absence and without the 
benefit of their advice and opinion ? Eng- 
land says “no” and the proner answer in 
this country to this “cradle to grave” 
legislation should also be “no.” 

So far as the insurance business is 
concerned it would seem that a matter 
so important should be discussed and de- 
bated thoroughly after the peace has 
heen won. Then if it is decided that 
such a law would be for the benefit of 
the majority of the people of this coun- 
trv, the insurance interests would gladly 
bow out and sacrifice any personal inter- 
est to the general good. 

260,000 Additional Employes 

Miss Perkins states that “we can do it 
now. We can do it very shortly, and we 
can do it painlessly, because we have the 
trained personnel and the system to do 
it.” It is conservatively estimated that 
it would require a minimum of 260,000 
additional emploves to administer the 
act. In view of the manpower shortage, 
where in the world does she expect to 
find them? Grave doubt is expressed 
that she has a trained personnel set up 
to handle the tremendous volume of de 
tail required in the administration of thits 
act. Our national payroll this year is 
estimated at something like $80,000,- 
000,000, so that the Social Security Board 
would have the tremendous task of set- 
ting up this extensive plan and handling 


the infinite details involving a premium 
income of $8,000,000,000. 

Predicament of Average Employe 

She further states that the estimated 
cost is about 10% and presumably 5% 
would be allocated to the employer and 
5% to the employe. As an employe put 
it up to the writer, “I have a salary of 
$2,000. Presumably I will have to pay 
last year’s income tax amounting to 19%, 
having no deductions and I may have to 
pay-as-you-go this year, which would 
be another 19%. I am already having 
deducted from my pay 5% Victory tax, 
1% Social Security tax, and 10% for 
bonds, or a total of 54%, leaving me only 
16% of my actual pay. If the social 
security tax is increased as outlined, 
there would be an additional 4% or 5% 
which would run my total deduction this 
vear to 58% or 59%, leaving me only 
41% or at the most, 42% of my earnings 
for living expenses.” 

While certain labor leaders have spok- 
en in favor of this extension, it is be- 
lieved that the rank and file of labor 
will be opposed to an increase in the 
already heavy deductions made from 
their present pay envelope and when 
they realize that they are not getting 
something for nothing. Again it is 
proper to inquire on what statistical data 
the proposed rate of 10% was_ based. 
The public is as yet uninformed on this 
important point. 

It would seem, in absence of proof to 
the contrary, that this is the opening at- 
tack on all private enterprise and_ that 
once this system is in force there will 
be just as good reasons advanced for the 
entrance of the Government into. all 
other lines of insurance, leading eventu- 
ally to the socialization of all industry. 

That is why those who do not favor 
this plan are in opposition to it—not 
from a selfish viewpoint, but with the 
object of safeguarding the institutions 
that our armed forces are fighting to 
preserve—the opportunity afforded by 
free enterprise. 

So far as can be determined, no real 
demand for expanded social security ex- 
ists except as it has been created arti- 
ficially from Washington by propaganda 
and ballvhoo. The watchword should be 
“caution,” 


R. B. SMITH IS PROMOTED 

RK. B. Smith has been appointed super- 
intendent of the accident and_ health 
departments of the Eagle, Globe and 
Royal Indemnity Co’s., succeeding W. F. 
White, who resigned to become assistant 
secretary of the Mutual Benefit Life. 

Mr. Smith has spent practically his en- 
tire business life in the accident and 
health field. In 1921 he was employed 
in the claims division of the accident 
in the claims division of the accident 
department. 
crage business, specializing in disability 
coverages. In 1928 he joined the Globe 
Indemnity as assistant superintendent of 
the A. & H. department, later he be- 
came assistant superintendent of the 
same departments in the Eagle and 
Royal Indemnity Cos., and it is from 
that post that he is being advanced to 
his new post. 


He then entered the brok-’ 


A. W. Whitney 


(Continued from Page 35) 
accident prevention work of the Na- 
tional Bureau was transferred to the 
Association of C. & S. Executives and 
the National Conservation Bureau was 
formed. It was noted that he was re- 
sponsible for creation of the National 
Center for Safety Education at New 
York University, which is supported by 
annual grant from the Association of 
C. & S. Executives. He also wrote Man 
and the Motor Car, the first textbook 
on high school driver education, used 
today in over 4,000 high schools. 

Dr. Paul G. Agnew and Dr. C. H. Watson 

Dr. Paul G. Agnew, secretary, Ameri- 
can Standards Association, then told of 
Mr. Whitney’s work with that organiza- 
tion. He took the lead in devising a 
national system of safety standards, serv- 
ing from 1922-25 as chairman of the as- 
sociation during which time he attended 
the Inter-American Conference on stan- 
dardization at Lima, Peru. Dr. Agnew 
said his address on that occasion was 
widely circulated in foreign languages. 
Later he took leadership in the reorgani- 
zation of the A. S. A. For twenty-three 
years he has been active in its affairs. 

Dr. C. H. Watson, medical director, 
American Telegraph & Telephone Co., 
representing the National Safety Council, 
was another speaker and it was his 
honor to present to Mr. Whitney a 
framed appreciation on behalf of the 
officers of the Council. For years he 
has served as vice-president of N. S. C.; 
was chairman of its child safety educa- 
tion committee from 1917-21, and was 
one of the founders of its magazine 
“Safety Education.” 

Julien H. Harvey 

Julien H. Harvey, managing director, 
National Conservation Bureau, was also 
warm in his praise of the guest of honor. 
His part in the program was to tell of his 
safety and accident prevention efforts, 
stressing particularly the work he has 
done in establishing car driving courses 
in high schools and for the Quartermas- 
ter General’s department in connection 
with pre-induction driver education. He 
also said that safety engineers have been 
stimulated by his example and pointed 
to the presence at the luncheon of such 
leaders in this field as Holgar Jensen of 
Maryland Casualty and E. L. Elberty of 
ireman’s Fund Indemnity. : 

_ Christensen Closing Speaker 

Fittingly, Frank A. Christensen, presi- 
dent of the Association of C. & S. Ex- 
ecutives and executive vice-president of 
Fidelity & Casualty, made the closing 
speech in the March-of-Time program. 
On behalf of member companies of the 
association he presented Mr. Whitney 
with an armful of presents. One pack- 
age contained a complete set of Bach B 
minor mass phonograph records; another 
contained camera accessories. He was 
delighted with the gifts. 

Mr. Christensen expressed the thoughts 
of those present when he said “well 
done” in referring to Mr. Whitnev’s 
many contributions to stock casualty in- 
surance and his preeminent leadership 
in the field of safety and accident pre- 
vention. Mr. Whitney will continue as 
a member of the advisory committee of 
National Conservation Bureau and as a 
member of the U. S. Department of 
Labor’s National Committee on the Con- 
servation of Manpower in War Indus- 
tries. He has also been active on the 
advisory committee of the Quartermas- 
ter General on Pre-induction Driver 
Education. 

In his response to many tributes Mr. 
Whitney spoke with great sincerity and 
turned the spotlight on those who had 
praised him. He also spoke with em- 
phasis on the place of Insurance in a 
New World, declaring that insurance is 
an essential industry. Upholding private 
enterprise he said in closing: “In the 
dynamic world of the future we cannot 
afford to lose the initiative, the resource- 
fulness, the driving force and enthusiasm 
that goes with the freedom of the in- 
dividual.” 

In addition to the C. & S. Association 


Henry Lauds Work Of 
Conservation Bureay 


MAKES REPORT TO N. A. 1.4 


Accident Prevention Chairman Suczests 
“Laboratory” Test of Cities Active 
in Safety Work 


Presenting the report of the acciden 
prevention committee at the mec:; f 
the national board of directors of the 
National Association of Insurance Agents 
at Tulsa last week, Victor G. Henry 
Wichita, Kan., described the National 
Conservation Bureau of the Association 
of Casualty & Surety Executives as “the 
bulwark of our safety program.” 

Foremost on the accident prevention 
Program in wartime, said Mr. Henry, js 
industrial safety. Agents, he said, find 
their great opportunity to serve not jn 
the large plants which have their own 
plant safety engineers and_ insurance 
company engineers serving them, but in 
the smaller plants which are not so 
served. He said there is now an intensive 
drive on to channel more business 
through the smaller plants, where haste. 
lack of adequate supervision and lack 
of proper instruction will increase the 
accident toll. 


Off-the-Job Accidents 

He said that accident prevention 
should not stop at the factory gates, but 
that off-the-job accidents as well deserve 
the attention of the agents. Other fields 
of safety work, he said, are found in the 
number of women now employed in fac- 
tories, high school driver education, au- 
tomobile and pedestrian safety. He 
urged agents to display safety billboards 
along highways where defense workers 
travel and adjacent to factories. 

Mr. Henry proposed that in addition 
to the accident prevention program, 
special study be made of the cities and 
local boards that are outstanding in 
safety work, and that his committee, 
working with the National Conservation 
Bureau, employs these cities as “labora- 
tories,” so that the methods used in 
them can be passed on to other boards. 

“Our public relations committee,” he 
said, “is on the threshold of one of the 
most important activities ever under- 
taken by our National Association. Their 
job of proving to the public and _ the 
Government that the insurance industry 
has the right to do business in_ the 
American way. through the American 
Agency System is important to us all. 

“The reports of our state associations 
and local boards on the work done by 
our safety committee will be of great 
value to this committee in telling our 
story of accomplishments to the public 
and I want to urge our state directors to 
see that their associations help us gather 
this information.” 

Hall and Fairleigh 

Mr. Henry expressed appreciation 10 
John J. Hall, National Conservation Bu- 
reau, for his presence at the meeting and 
his help in formulating the satety pro- 
gram and also to George DuR. Fairleigh, 
assistant secretary of N. A. I. A,, for his 
assistance to the committee. ; 

Following his report, Mr. Henry dis- 
cussed with the directors the fire hazards 
caused by householders bridging tle cur- 
rent in lighting systems by placing pet 
nies behind fuse plugs. He said that 
some sections of the country it 1s now 
impossible to purchase fuses for ordinary 
household use and he suggested that 
state associations investigate the situa- 
tion in the respective states and report 
their findings to the National Bo: rd of 
Fire Underwriters. 3 





the following organizations were repre 
sented at the luncheon: 

New York University, Columbia U: 
National Bureau of Casualty & Surety 
writers, National Safety Council, Greater * 
York Safety Council, Center for Safet Edu- 
cation, Automotive Safety Foundation, -\méet 
can Transit. Association, American Standards 
Association, Compensation Insurance  Ratiné 
Board, and E. I. du Pont Company. 
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Pauley Advocates Research and Study 
To Forestall Social Law Extension 


CO. Pauley, president of the Insurance 
Economics Society of America, is author 
of the society’s second brochure on 
“Some Aspects of Social Security.” Mr. 
Pauley, who is secretary of the Great 
Northern Life, says in the beginning it 
‘; unfortunate that “we have allowed 
the advocates of compulsory Govern- 
meut insurance to appropriate the €x- 
pressions ‘social security and ‘social in- 
surance,’ so that in the public mind they 
have become synonymous with a system 
of compulsory Government insurance. 

He says that these terms should apply 
also to any system of individual initiative 
and private insurance which will bring 
about the same or better results. He 
tells how in the 1930’s the country em- 
harked on a vast and complicated Fed- 
eral insurance program covering old age 
insurance and unemployment compen- 
sation “without any adequate public dis- 
cussion of the cost, and with no con- 
ception of the ultimate effect on the 
national economy.” Expressing amaze- 
ment at the complacency with which this 
program has been accepted by the Amer- 
ican people, although acceptance 1s based 
largely upon promises and not upon any 
tangible results achieved to date, Mr. 
Pauley continues: 

Advocates of Extension 

“The advocates of the extension of this 
system to other fields attempt to justify 
their position by what has been done 
under the existing program. There is 
nothing in what has been accomplished 
so far which entitles them to draw any 
conclusions as to what the ultimate ef- 
fect might be upon our national econ- 
omy. 

“The report of the Social Security 
Board for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1941, the last published report, shows 
that the tax of 1% on the employer and 
1% on the employe produced an income 
of $688.1 million of which they paid out 
only $64.3 million in monthly benefits for 
old age and in survivorship payments, 
including lump sum payments. 

“The Bureau of Old Age and Survivors 
Insurance alone had 9,353 employes with 
a payroll of $14,305,989. The payments, 
you will agree, are so insignificant in 
amount, in comparison with the national 
income, as to give no basis for any con- 
clusion as to its ultimate effect. The 
trust fund at the end of the year, in- 
vested in special United States Treasury 
obligations, amounted to $2,380.6 million. 
What this really means is that practical- 
ly all of the trust fund has been bor- 
rowed by the Government and spent for 
ordinary running expenses of the Gov- 
ernment. 

Government Spending 

“So long as the Government is spend- 
ing more than its income, as has been 
the case for twelve years, these certifi- 
cates can be redeemed when the cash is 
needed to pay benefits only by the levy- 
ing of a tax a second time or by addi- 
tional borrowing. So long as the Gov- 
ernment is doing deficit financing, re- 
cardless of the amount of certificates in 
ie trust fund, the Old Age and Surviv- 
‘rship fund is really on a pay-as-you-go 
MASTS, 

“It may surprise you to know that dur- 
ie the year the Government credited to 
is trust fund the sum of $56 million 
1 interest earned, but immediately took 
(ils Out and put in more certificates of 
idebtedness. The original Social Se- 
‘urity Act provided for an investment 

these trust funds in 3% Treasury 
ertificates, Every dollar of income how- 
“ver was invested in 21%4% certificates, 
and the 3% certificates were cashed in to 
oe all administrative expenses and ben- 
efits, 
Pie eg explains that such bene- 
sa Rag" ave been paid have been to re- 
‘ve local or seasonal unemployment, 


or, as T suspect, to thousands who pre- 


fer unemployment insurance to work,” 
and says that the results do not justify 
the extension of compulsory Government 
insurance. But, he adds, the Social Se- 
curity Board uses that experience as 
justification for extension of the system 
to include practically the entire working 
population of the United States, and 
the addition of temporary and permanent 
disability and hospitalization benefits for 
accidents and sickness and establishment 
of Government care. 
Would Control Many Lines 

In fact, he says, they visualize a Social 
Security which in the not far distant 
future will control old age and survivor- 
ship insurance, unemployment insurance, 
workmen’s compensation, medical care, 
cash benefits for both temporary and 
permanent disability and the cost of 
hospitalization, which will permit the 
bureau to spend the proceeds of a tax 
on employes as much as 10% of payroll 
of all employes earning $3,000 or less 
and a like tax of 10% on all employers. 
In conclusion, Mr. Pauley says: 

“Before we enter upon any such pro- 





Agents Offer Facilities 
To the Economics Society 


The following resolution was adopted 
by the National Board of State Direc- 
tors of the National Association of In- 
surance Agents at Tulsa, Okla., Febru- 
ary 17: 

“The national board of state directors 
commends the Insurance Economics So- 
ciety of America in its efforts to accumu- 
late and disseminate its factual data per- 
taining to extensions of social insurance. 
It is hereby resolved that the facilities 
of our association through this board be 
offered to the Insurance Economics So- 
ciety to assist in dissemination to our 
members of the information which they 
assemble.” 








gram there should be the fullest and 
freest discussion of its ultimate effect 
upon the American people, and our na- 
tional economy, *not only in Congress 
but throughout the land. Once it is 
established, there is no retreat. Advo- 
cating such an extension of its services, 
we have all of the members of the Social 
Security Board, and the heads of its vari- 
ous bureaus, including a Bureau of Re- 
search and Statistics with 148 employes 


and a payroll of $303,000, and an Infor- 
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YOU NEVER KNOW 
WHO'S LISTENING 


T is the duty of every insurance man and woman, as it 

is the duty of every American, to be particularly care- 
ful what he says and where he says it. The insurance 
business is so closely interwoven with manufacturers of 
essential army and navy supplies, that it is natural those 
in the insurance business frequently know in advance of 
new plants, additional employees, vital machinery about 
to be installed, and similar information. Engineers, in- 
spectors and claim men have intimate knowledge of men 
and machinery in many a plant which is a cog in the 
wheel of the machinery which is making America the 
Arsenal of Democracy. Don’t tell all you know. Don’t 
repeat any information about any risk in any public place. 
Don’t give the enemy the tip-off. You never know who's 
listening. Your best friend may be the sort of a person 
who likes to show off his knowledge, acquired from you, 
by saying, “Why an insurance man told me just the other 
day...” Get the proper information to the proper au- 
thorities as promptly as possible. But make absolutely sure 
it gets nowhere else. Such warnings have appeared before 
and will appear again. They should be repeated again 


and again and again. 


You Never Know Who’s Listening 





THE EMPLOYERS’ 


GROUP 


. 110 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
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mational Service with sixty-eight em- 
ployes and a payroll of $207,000. ~ 

“This vast propaganda financed by the 
taxpayers’ money, presenting only such 
information as is deemed favorable to 
the extension of compulsory social in- 
surance, can be counteracted only by 
the voluntary efforts of individuals and 
organizations, who, at their own expense, 
will conduct the necessary research as 
to the costs of such a program and its 
ultimate effect upon our national econ- 
omy and the morale of our people. Con- 
gress and the American people cannot 
decide this issue intelligently unless they 
are in possession of all the facts, many 
of which must be given by sources other 
than Government agencies.” 


NEW RADIO SAFETY PROGRAM 
Liberty Magazine to Broadcast “The 
Ghost Shift,” Depicting Industrial 
Accident Scenes 
Beginning today, Liberty Magazine 
will present a new radio program en- 
titled “The Ghost Shift.” It will be 
broadcast over the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System from 6:10 to 6:15 P. M,, 
Eastern war time. The program will 
be placed by Warwick & Legler, Inc. 
advertising agents for Liberty Magazine. 
It will be written and produced by Phil- 

lips H. Lord, Inc. a 

In the argot of plant workers, “The 
Ghost Shift” is the shift a man joins 
when he meets death by accident. Each 
program will reproduce an incident in 
which a plant worker meets or narrowly 
escapes death or injury through acci- 
dent. No manufacturers or individuals 
will be named or indicated. All scenes 
and characters will be imaginary and 
anonymous. 

At the end of the play Liberty Maga- 
vine will make an award to a plant which 
has distinguished itself in accident pre- 
vention. The plant will be selected in 
cooperation with the National Safety 
Council and its War Production Fund 
to Conserve Manpower. There will be 
no connection between this plant and 
the subject of the play. The award 
will be symbolized by a wooden replica 
of the Liberty Bell. 

Recordings of programs will be made 
available to organizations which may 
wish to play them as part of accident 
prevention work. Scripts, press releases, 
leaflets and other material relating to 
the program will be made available for 
the same purpose. 
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Mansur B. Oakes Is Author of “Bedside 
Money” Depicting Growth and His- 
tory of Personal Protection 
“Bedside Money,” the story of acci- 
dent and health insurance told for the 
layman, is the title of one of the most 
interesting books published, covering that 
field. Mansur B. Oakes, Indianapolis, 
founder of the Insurance Research & 
Review Service and for twenty-five years 
research director on personal insurance 

problems, is the author. 

Not written to promote any particular 
policy or company, it tells for the first 
time the history and the growth of this 
kind of personal protection, which is one 
of the fastest growing of all forms of 
insurance today. ; 

The book opens with the people of 
England watching empty trains go by on 
shining rails. They are afraid to ride 
on account of the possibility of injuries 
that would interrupt their incomes. How 
Parliament saved the day is the story of 
modern insurance—followed by chapters 
and illustrations that take the reader 
behind the scenes and reveal how dimes 
of foresight become dollars of indem- 
nity when dollars count most—during 
disability. 

The book contains sixty-four pages of 
regular library size, is cloth-bound with 
two-tone jacket by Claude Lehr, depict- 
ing the bedside money when the candle 
burns low in the sick room. It sells for 
$1.20 and is published by the Taylor 
Publishing Co., Indianapolis. 
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Hayden Talks on Claims 
Under Inventory Losses 
SURETY CLAIM MEN GET VIEWS 


Says It Is Essential to Confine Applica- 
tion of Fidelity Bonds to Fidelity 
Lesses in Inventory Shortages 


j. Francis Hayden, member of Kissam 
& Havden of the New York Bar, dis- 
“Inventory Fidelity 
Bonds,” in an address delivered before 
the Surety Company Men’s 
Forum of New York at its last meeting. 
The chief difficulty the claim man en- 
counters in settling claims for inventory 


cussed Losses and 


Claim 


losses, he explained, is the conflict be- 
tween the way an individual decides that 
a fact exists and the way the courts de- 
termine the existence of that same fact. 

He outlined the growth of fidelity 
bonds to cover inventory losses trom 
individual bonds, through fidelity sched- 
ules to the blanket fidelity bond. He 
said that while the coverage is limited 
to infidelity of employes, some com- 
panies have gone a step further, giving 
the assured a letter rider construing the 
hond to cover a loss where the insured 
is not able to designate the particular 
employe or employes claimed to have 
caused the provided the assured 
reasonably establishes the fact there was 
a loss within the coverage of the bond; 
in one form of blanket position bond 
similar language has been inserted in 
the bond itself. 

Many Claims Filed 

The natural result, Mr. Hayden said, 
is that many assureds have been filing 
claims for inventory shortages without 
direct proof of dishonesty of employes. 
The typical claim, he continued, asserts 
that the inventory indicates a shortage 
and that nothing of the kind ever de- 
veloped before, with the conclusion that 
one or more employes who cannot be 
designated must have been responsible. 
This brings to the claim man the prob- 
lem described by Mr. Hayden as follows: 

“As a result of his investigation at 
the place of business, the claim man 
must report that the records support 
the assured’s general assertions, but usu- 
ally the claim man does not know 
whether to conclude that any of the 
employes was responsible. If he pays 
the claim, he does so without assurance 
that a fidelity loss actually occurred. Tf, 
on the other hand, he feels that dis- 
honesty did cause the loss, he is cover- 
ing a hidden thief or nest of thieves 
and, in any case, he will get no salvage.” 

Mr. Hayden outlined some of the other 
causes of inventory shortages, such as 
outside thefts, mistakes involving book- 
keeping errors, misplacement, etc. The 
department store, particularly, is “a veri- 
table paradise for shoplifters,” he said, 
and the opportunities for outside theft 
offered by a department store are ex- 
tremely broad. Here the claim man has 
a perplexing problem, he continued, say- 


ing: 


loss, 


Must Be Inside Theft 
the one hand, he should reject 
any claim for an inventory shortage 
which is not absolutely established to 
be a result of inside theft, while on the 
other hand he may not expect the as- 
sured to identify the particular employe 
or employes who caused the loss. In- 
ventory shortages in larger stores by 
their very nature are rarely traceable to 
one or more employes and, therefore, re- 
sort must be had to all of the surround- 
ing circumstances to see whether any- 
thing suggests a fidelity bond loss to 
begin with.” 

In some cases, he said, attempt is 
made to establish a fidelity loss through 
a process of elimination: if the assured 
establishes that the loss was not caused 
by theft from outsiders, honest mistake 
or misplacement, the jury may properly 
conclude that the actual cause of the 
loss was infidelity of employes. 

If the company denies liability and 
goes to trial, he said, its position must 


“On 
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be clear, because once the case is 
litivation in New York, there is no prac 
tical way to get further information 
through any judicial process. In the 
Federal Court, a broad right of exam- 
ination exists, he said, and if the case 
can be transferred to the Federal Court 
by reason of diversity of citizenship and 
the existence of a claim of more than 
$3,000, a transfer would be advisable. In 
conclusion, Mr. Hayden said: 
Question May Be Clarified 

“As time goes on the entire question 
of the surety companies’ liability for 
inventory shortages may be clarified and 
refined as more cases are litigated and 
decided. This has been the common 
history of the development of every 
type of bond. Here too, if the decisions 
ultimately impose too onerous a burden 
upon the companies, the result will be 
as in other cases, either an abandon- 
ment of the extension of risk or an in- 
crease of premium, depending upon the 
entire experience of the business. That 
problem, if it arises, will go back to the 
underwriters. 

“In the meantime the surety claim men 
will have the opportunity to help to 
guide the development of the law in the 
direction which we deem just and proper. 
If straight inventory shortage insutance 
is to be written it should not be con- 
fused with fidelity coverage. It would 
be impracticable to give unlimited in- 
ventory shortage coverage in a fidelity 
bond and yet depend upon the customary 
factors determining fidelity premiums. 
Although assureds may not realize it, 
nevertheless it is essential not only from 
their point of view but also that of the 


surety, to confine the application of 
fidelity bonds to fidelity losses even 
where inventory shortages are con- 


” 
cerned. 





COMPULSORY BILL IN IOWA 

A compulsory automobile financial re- 
sponsibility bill was introduced in the 
Iowa senate by Senator Ray Emerson 
and several other senators on the last 
day for filing individual bills in the up- 
per chamber. 

The measure is different from the one 
introduced earlier in the house in that 
the new bill requires all owners of mo- 
tor vehicles, including motorcycles and 
trucks, to have a liability insurance pol- 
icy, bond or security before they can 
be issued registration licenses. The house 
bill would not require proof of financial 
responsibility until the driver is involved 
in an accident. 





ROBERT D. DUNCAN IN NAVY 

Robert D. Duncan of the New York 
City office of the Fidelity & Deposit, has 
been commissioned a lieutenant (j.g.) in 
the United States Naval Reserve and 
will receive preliminary training at Fort 
Schuyler, N. Y. He joined the F. & D. 
staff after graduation from Cornell Uni- 
versity in 1934. He served as. special 
agent in the Milwaukee and Detroit of- 
fices and came to the New York office 
in 1939. 














a hundred similar unforeseen instances, 
end financial obligations. 


you whenever necessary. 





At Ten Dollars the Comprehensive Personal 
Liability Policy is a Bargain ! 


Ownership or occupancy of property also carries with it certain defini ibiliti 
; u efinite respo es 
A delivery man slips on your steps or floor; your golf ball strikes a eee ee 
bites a child; your child throws a stone; your wife blinds a neighbor as she suddenly 
Peng toe gge iomgy # in collide with and injure a stranger while hy 
e branch of an old tree on your vacant lot falls on someone; i 1 
glass in the trash causes injury to a curious boy. ee wr betes 
you may be vulnerable, liable to serious legal 


The Company’s Liability 
Transfer your anxiety and liability to a stock Casualty Insurance Company which has 


been issuing legal liability insurance for nearly fifty years, and whose nation-wid« 
organization of agents. safety engineers and accident investigators stand ready to aid 


NEW AMSTERDAM CASUALTY COMPANY 


or, 


walking on the stree!; 


In cases like these, or in any one of 
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CALIFORNIA INSURANCE BILLS 


First Insurance Measure Approved by 
Governor Provides Group Insurance 
for State Employes 
Governor Earl Warren has approved 
AB 504 introduced into the legislature 
by Assemblymen Maloney and Gaffney, 
and passed by both houses, which au- 
thorizes Group insurance for state em- 
ployes where injury or death is not com- 
pensated under the present workmen’s 
compensation act. This is the first in- 
surance bill to pass the present session 
of the legislature and to meet with the 

governor's. approval. 

Assemblymen Maloney, Miller and 
Haggerty introduced into the Assembly, 
previous to the constitutional recess, 
eleven bills relating to insurance. These 
bills contain amendments and additions 
to the insurance code that were included 
in eleven life and disability, ten miscel- 
laneous,. three production and six casu- 
alty and surety bills, as approved by the 
Legislative Conference on California In- 
surance Laws. The eleven bills, known 
as “department bills,” now are in the 
hands of the committee on finance and 
insurance. 





N. Y. COMPENSATION BILL 

Under provisions of N. Y. Int. 422, sec- 
tion 14 0f the workmen’s compensation law 
would be amended to increase the basis 
of compensation from 200 to 300 times 
average daily wages at which employe was 
employed on day of injury, instead of 
amount he shall have earned during days 
when so employed. When average annual 
earnings cannot be determined otherwise, it 
shall be determined by multiplying average 
daily wage by not less than 300 instead 
of 240, Bill referred to labor committee. 





HARRY J. SCHUTTE DEAD 

Harry J. Schutte, 60, of the Perkins 
& Goeghegan Co., Cincinnati, died last 
week after a month’s illness. A former 
county deputy auditor, Mr. Schutte at 
the time of his death was secretary of 
the Cincinnati Hospital Care Corp. and 
served on a draft board. 
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FIDELITY, SURETY and 
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ENTER MONOPOLISTIC BILL 


Michigan Federation of Labor Sponsors 
Measure Which Would Outlaw Private 
Compensation Insurance 

The Michigan Federation of Labor is 
sponsoring a bill introduced in the Michi- 
gan legislature which would create a 
monopolistic state compensation insur- 
ance fund through outlawing private in- 
facilities to 
compensation risks, 

The measure, introduced by Represen- 
tatives Higgins and Elder, would com- 
pletely rewrite the present act, consoli- 
dating and codifying all related statutes 
It would make all employers subject to 
the act, omitting the present elective 
provisions and eliminating only 
and casual labor and domestic help. It 
would also be made all-inclusive, coy- 
ering all injuries and occupational dis- 
eases. A specific provision that inde- 
pendent contractors not maintaining sep- 
arate businesses would be considered 
employes would bring under its jurisdic- 
tion many excluded under the present 
law because they are employed on a 
commission or fee basis. 

Che bill also would increase maximum 
weekly benefits under the act from $18 
to $26 and fix the minimum weekly com- 
pensation at $12. Payments in cases ot 
total disability would be continued to 
the age of 65 or, if the disability oc- 
curred at the age of 55 or later, they 
would be continued for ten years. In 
death cases, the employer would be re 
quired to assume reasonable last. sick- 
ness expense and funeral cost up to $30. 
Dependency payments would be made on 
a basis of 50% of full benefits for one 
dependent, and 15% for each additional 
dependent up to a total of 80% of the 
average weekly wage. 

The Compensation Commission would 
be reorganized with the number 0! 
members reduced from five to four, not 
more than two of whom could be 0! 
one political party. They would serve 
six-year staggered terms. The compen- 
sation fund, in which all employers wh 
could not qualify for self - insurance, 
would be required to insure, would be 
operated by a $6,000-a-year manager. 
named by the commission, The fund 
would build up a surplus by setting aside 
10% of premiums until a $10,000,000 re 


surance cover workmen's 


farm 


serve had been established when the 
percentage diverted to this use would 


be reduced to 5%. Premiums would be 
naintained “at the lowest possible ratt 
consistent with maintaining solvency. 





LINNELL IS SAFETY LEADER 


Thomas G. Linnell, general agent of 
Minneapolis, was elected president 0! 
the Hennepin County Safety Council at 
the annual meeting, and George K. Bel- 
den of the Fred L. Gray Co. was elected 
vice-president. Burton A, Frénch ol 
Marsh & McLennan, Waldo Hardell 0! 
the Charles W. Sexton Co. and Alexis 
Caswell, secretary, Insurance Buyers 0! 
Minnesota, were named on the executive 
committee. 
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Liberty Mutual Wins 
Massachusetts Case 


SUPREME COURT DECISION 
Holds Mutual Not Required to Account 
to Policyholders for Accumulated 


Surplus Funds 


The case of the White Fuel Corp. of 
Boston against the Liberty Mutual Ins. 
(o., of Boston, which has been pending 
for some time, and which has attracted 
the attention of insurance men gener- 
ally, has been decided by the Massachu- 


setts Supreme Court in favor of the 
company. Justice Qua rendered the 
opinion, 


rhis was a bill in equity contending 
that from Jan. 1, 1934 to May 1, 1939, 
the White Fuel Corp., was a holder of 
various policies with the Liberty Mutual, 
and that it (White Fuel Corp.) paid 
premiums amounting to $70,899.39, and 
received dividends at the rate of 20% 
amounting to $14,179.87. The bill sought 
an accounting and payment to the White 
Corp. of its pro rata share of the Liberty 
Mutual’s profits accumulated during the 
period while the plaintiff was a policy- 
holder of the defendant. 

The Court says the plaintiff’s conten- 
tion was that the mutual insurance com- 
pany is a strictly cooperative enterprise 
established for the benefit of existing 
policyholders. 


Company’s Contention 

It was the contention of the Liberty 
Mutual that the statutes now in force 
recognize the policy of accumulations by 
mutual companies and permit such ac- 
cumulations beyond the calculated policy 
reserve even though subsequent policy- 
holders may largely benefit therefrom 
and that the by-laws of the company 
and the policies themselves expressly 
permit accumulations of such surplus. 

The question decisive of the case is 
whether a mutual insurance company 
doing business can accumulate in addi- 
tion to the calculated policy reserves, 
surplus funds for the general strength- 
ening of the company, and that for such 
funds it is not obliged to account to 
those who are policyholders during the 
period of accumulation. The court said 
that an examination of the statute shows 
that this question must be answered in 
the affirmative. It was the court’s opin- 
ion that the applicable statute gave the 
defendant power, acting in good faith, 
to accumulate a surplus and to withhold 
distribution from the plaintiff of any 
part of it. : 
Referring to the defendant’s sugges- 
tion as to the history of the legislation 
the court said the change may well have 
heen thought necessary to give stability 
and continuity to mutual companies 
cquivalent to that given stock insurance 
companies by their capital stock, and 
‘its to assist the mutual principle as a 

Ne in the insurance business. 


Upholds Right of Pupil to 
Recover in School Bus Injury 


Che Court of Appeals of Kentucky 
s upheld the right of a pupil to re- 
ver damages from an insurance com- 
ny protecting a board of education. 
ic company was American Surety. 
‘l€ opinion, considered by the whole 
rt without dissent, reinstated a dam- 
‘ce suit filed in behalf of C. J. Taylor, 
%; who claimed he was injured through 
igence of a school bus driver em- 
ed by the Knox County Board of 
cation. The suit was dismissed in 
ox Circuit Court under an Appellate 
urt ruling in a 1938 case that such 
ards were performing governmental 
‘clions in transporting pupils and 
relore were not liable for damages. 
'¢ current opinion, written by Judge 
H. Rees, pointed out that a 1940 
islative act authorizes school boards 
take out insurance policies to cover 
Mages, and therefore any damages 
varded might be collected from the in- 
lrance company, but added, “in no 
ent, of course, can the judgment be 
lected out of school funds.” 
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Head Table at Wm. B. Joyce Luncheon 








i Ben Fasman Photos 
Reading |. to r. Wm. B. Joyce, guest of honor; Louis H. Pink, former Super- 
intendent of Insurance, toastmaster, and E. Asbury Davis, president, United States 


F. & G., who delivered a fine address. 





Virginia Commission to Hear 


Proposed Auto Rate Changes 


Proposals to reduce rates on most 
commercial cars and to increase rates 
for public livery, taxicabs and_ public 


carrying busses are slated to come be- 
fore the Virginia State Corporation 
Commission for hearing March 23. 
Stocks and mutuals operating in Vir- 
ginia made the proposals to change the 
rates. 

A reduction of approximately 12% 1s 
proposed for private passenger hired 
cars and those in commercial car classes 
four and five which include most de- 
livery and other commercial vehicles. It 
is also proposed to increase by 25% the 
specified automobile B. I. liability rates 
for public livery, taxicabs and public 
passenger carrying busses. 





EXAMINES HOSPITAL SERVICE 

For the first time since it was estab- 
lished several years ago the Minnesota 
Hospital Service Association is under- 
going an examination by the Minnesota 
Insurance Department. By a special act 
of the legislature this association is not 
subject to supervision of the Insurance 
Department though the latter has the 
right to examine its condition and that 
is now being done for the first time. 
The association has a total membership 
now of approximately 500,000. 


REPORTS ON O. D. MEASURE 


Minnesota Committee Believes Hazards 
Are Reducible and Cost Will Not 
Be Burdensome 

In presenting to the Minnesota legis- 
lature its bill greatly liberalizing the 
schedule of occupational diseases under 
the workmen’s compensation act, an in- 
terim committee of the legislature holds 
that the new bill would not greatly in- 
crease the cost of the insurance. 

“It is our definite conviction that for 
the most part occupational diseases are 
preventable and that with proper super- 
vision by the state and the cooperation 
of management and labor, this hazard 
can be reduced to a very small additional 
element of cost as compared with that 
generated under our present act,” said 
a committee report that accompanied the 
bill. 

“Industrial changes during the past 
twenty years have practically rendered 
useless the present law which lists as 
compensable only twenty-four occupa- 
tional diseases, some of which are en- 
tirely foreign to industry in this state. 
One of the important features of the 
new bill is the setting up of an exam- 
ining medical board which will deter- 
mine whether a disease is occupational 
and its findings cannot be overruled by 


the Industrial Commission unless there 
has heen ‘inadvertence, fraud or mis- 
take’.” 


The new bill is the result of two years’ 
study by the interim committee which 
held thirteen hearings. 





Standard Accident 


Procedure of the City of Detroit and 
the County of Wayne in assessing per- 
sonal taxes against insurance firms has 
been discriminatory, Judge Lester S. 
Moll ruled in Circuit Court recently in 
an opinion handed down in suits brought 
against the City and County by 
Standard Accident of Detroit. 

As a result of the opinion, the com- 
pany can claim tax refunds of $50,000 
to $60,000. 

Whereas other corporations are as- 
sessed for personal taxes as of April 1, 
the company declared, it has been the 
practice to base the assessment against 
insurance companies on the annual re- 
ports required by law to be filed with 
the State Insurance Commissioner on 
December 31. 

The company’s assessment on Dee. 31, 
1940, was $2,264,250. By the following 


the 


Wins in Tax Fight 


April 1, however, it had reduced assess- 
able properties to $365,529.55, the suit set 
forth, through purchase of tax-exempt 
securities. 

Judge Moll upheld the company’s con- 
tention that it was unfair to base as- 
sessments against insurance companies 


on a different date than that used in 
assessing other concerns. 
The Standard’s legal fight was con- 


ducted by Paul E. Laymon, associate 
counsel for the company. 

MINNEAPOLIS CLAIM ASS’N 

\t the annual meeting of the Minne 
apolis Claim Men’s Association the fol 
lowing officers were elected for 1943: 
President, Wellington Tully, Hartford 
Accident & Indemnity; vice-president, 
A. T. Whaley, Anchor Casualty; secre- 
tary, Harry A. Miller, Hardware Mutual 
Casualty; treasurer, Paul Clement, Min- 
nesota Commercial Men’s Association. 
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Measure Would Upset 
Assigned Risk Plan 


HEARING 





IN MASSACHUSETTS 


J. W. Downs, Representing Stock Com- 
panies, Opposes Sisson Bill; Other 
Proposals Debated 





Representative Robert S. Sisson, past 
president of the Massachusetts Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents, and a local 
Mass., 
years, appeared before the Massachu- 
setts joint legislative insurance com 
mittee February 10, and stated that six 
vice-presidents out of fifteen in the Mas- 
sachusetts Association are in favor of 
his bill (House 306), to provide for the 
equitable distribution and assignment of 
compulsory automobile risks through the 
Insurance Department. He said that his 
bill is intended to give the automobile 
owner who is trying to secure insurance 
under the assigned risk plan a fair break, 
charging that under the way the compa- 
nies operate now, they will cancel a man 
by fair means or foul if they want to 
refuse the risk. He said passage of his 
bill would eliminate trickery, collusion 
and stupidity in the operation of the 
plan. 

John W. Downs, representing the stock 
companies and William Doyle, repre 
senting the Liberty Mutual said that 
enactment of the measure would prac- 
tically result in the elimination of the 
appeal board; that the plan had been 
operated satisfactorily for a number of 
years, and should be retained. Mr. 
Doyle said the bill might be called a bill 
to eliminate agents and brokers. Elmer 
Ganak, a Boston attorney said that out 
of fourteen hundred cases handled 
through his office there had been no 
trouble in the assigned risk plan. Elmer 
P. Atherton of the Lumbermens Mutual 
opposed the bill. 


agent at Lynn, for forty-two 


Lanigan Bill 

Representative Lanigan of Boston fa- 
vored a bill-to eliminate the “expressed 
or implied consent” of the owner from 
the compulsory law, which would make 
the insurance company liable for any 
accidental injury or death caused by a 
car whether legally or illegally on the 
road. John Downs and William Doyle 
opposed this bill. 

Several bills providing for zoning and 
flat rates for compulsory automobile 
insurance were favored by several Bos 
ton representatives and opposed by rep- 
resentatives of the companies, while the 
present plan for rate zoning was char- 
acterized as discriminatory. 

Representative Miller presented a bill 
to make property damage insurance com 
pulsory, it being pointed out by oppo- 
nents of the bill that property damage is 
now optional with about &5% of the 
automobile owners carrying it. 


HEIN NAMES NEW COMMITTEES 


International Claim Association Presi- 
dent Makes Announcement; Stand- 
ing Committees Unchanged 
Willard E. Hein, president, Interna- 
tional Claim Association, announces the 
1943 roster of committees, with the fol- 

lowing chairmen: 

Program, F. M. Walters, General Ac- 
cident; reception, J. Edward Dowling, 
Metropolitan Life; membership, Doug- 
las A. Blease, Connecticut Mutual Life; 
legal, Kenneth C. Berry, Lumbermens 
Mutual Casualty; medical, Dr. Lloyd C. 
Miller, National Life & Accident; audit- 
ing, John McAlexander, Bankers Na- 
tional Life; press, Victor L. Fox, Co- 
lonial Life; transportation, Herman E. 
Bijesse, Guardian Life; forms exhibit, 
R. Vaughan White, Continental Ameri- 
can Life. 

The four standing committees remain 
unchanged with the following chairmen: 
Group, Edward J. Morris, Equitable Life 
Assurance Society; medical conference, 
A. G. Fankhauser, Continental Casualty; 
war claims liaison, Godfrev M. Day, Con 
necticut General Life; lay adjusters, 
Harlan S. Don Carlos, Travelers. 
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For profits 


make it 


PERSONAL 


PERSONAL INSURANCE is 
now, more than ever, an urgent 
need of the householder and 
business man... and a genu- 
ine opportunity for conscien- 
tious insurance service. 


To the Indemnity Agent, offer- 
ing an exceptionally broad 
service of protection, there is 
promise of extra premium 
profits. 


It will pay you to consider the 
advantages provided by this 
thoroughly experienced, thor- 
oughly sound, forward-looking 
organization. 


Casualty 
Fidelity 





CAPITAL $2,500,000 


Indemnity 
Insurance Company 


of North America 
Philadelphia 


and its affiliated companies write practi- 
cally every form of insurance, except life. 


Service Offices located in principal cities. 
Complete nation-wide Insurance Facilities 
for Agents and Brokers. 
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Agents Deplore Rift 
In Boiler-Machinery 


ADOPT RESOLUTION AT TULSA 


Howe Reports at N. A. I. A. Meeting on 
Proposed Graduated Compensation 
Commission Plan 


Ralph W. Howe, chairman of the cas- 
ualty and surety committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents, 
informal report at the 
ing of the state board of directors at 
Tulsa, Okla., last week, interspersed with 
steam boiler and 
insurance, gradation of 


made an meet- 


discussions on ma- 
com- 
missions on workmen’s compensation in- 
surance in which a new schedule was 
proposed, and surety bond production. 
In connection with steam boiler and 
machinery and the recent withdrawal of 
two companies from the steam boiler 
and machinery division of the National 
Bureau of Casualty & Surety Under- 
writers, the board of state directors 
adopted the following resolution: 


chinery 


Boiler and Machinery 


“Be it resolved: That this association 
commends the capital stock companies 
writing boiler and machinery coverages 
for the orderly manner in which they 
conducted these highly specialized and 
technical lines of insurance until about 
a vear ago, and; 

“Be it further resolved: That this as- 
sociation deeply regrets the recent 
breach in the ranks of these companies 
and the resultant coverage and rate con- 
fusion, all of which adds to the burdens 
of producers, and; 

“Be it further resolved: That this asso- 
ciation believes the interests of the com- 
nanies, the business and the producers 
will be best served by the companies’ 
quickly composing their differences, and; 

“Be it further resolved: That the cas- 
ualty and surety committee of this as- 
sociation offer its services to the com- 
nanies toward accomplishing these ends.” 


Graduated Commissions 


Mr. Howe took up the graduated com- 
missions for compensation advanced as 
a substitute for the National Bureau’s 
proposal of 174%% on the first $1,000 
of premium and 7%% on all above 
that amount. The scale endorsed by the 
casualty and surety committee, as told 
in The Eastern Underwriter last week, 
is for 174%% on the first $1,000; 124% 
on the next $4,000, 10% on the next 
$45,000 and 744% on all premiums over 
$50,000. 

Under this program, the company fac- 
tor for administration and audit would 
remain at 9.5% on the first $1,000 of 
premium and would drop to 4.1% on all 
premiums above that amount. These 
gradations would apply to the guaran- 
teed cost rating plan, retrospective rating 
without penalty and retrospective rating 
with penalty. 

Mr. Howe said that while the National 
Bureau already has filed its new program 
n some states, these filings can be 
amended. Advices in New York are that 
‘he plan of the National Bureau was 
devised a year ago before the Denver 
meeting of the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners in an under- 
taking to assist its special committee on 
interstate rating. At that time, it was 
vlaced before the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Rating Board of New York and the 
National Council on Compensation In- 
surance. Neither of these organizations 
has acted upon it and it has not been 
submitted to the New York Insurance 
Department. The only state in which it 
has been formally filed is Utah. It was 
under discussion at the meeting of the 
Commissioners in New York last Decem- 


ber, but to date, no recommendation has 
come out of the interstate rating com- 
mittee. 


Interstate Rating 


Mr. Howe’s formal, written report, 
touching on the all-industry committee 
appointed by Louis H. Pink, who re- 
cently retired as Superintendent of In- 
surance of New York, who served as 
chairman of the Commissioner’s inter- 
state rating committee, said: 

“Much talk has taken place about the 
acquisition costs of the casualty and 
surety business, whereas acquisition has 
been but a part of the producer’s ser- 
vices. More properly, it would seem 
right to consider these costs as payment 
for acquisition and producers’ service. 
Thus, one would start out on the right 
premise. 

“The casualty and surety committee, 
being charged with the responsibility of 
studying these considerations and then 
of making recommendations to the ex- 
ecutive ccmmittee, has tried diligently to 
see all sides of the situation. 


Sees “Streak of Light” 


“When the studies and conversations 
began, it was recognized by both com- 
panies’ and producers’ committees that 
the task would be a long one—perhaps 
two or three years before a real begin- 
ning would be made. Now, after two 
years, we can report that at least a 
streak of light has appeared. Company 
and producer viewpoints, at least, seem 
nearer together. Perhaps, therefore, be- 
fore manv more weeks pass, your com- 
mittee will be in a position to make some 
specified recommendations — recommen- 
dations first for the public benefit, yet 
premises which hold out fair considera- 
tions for the industry. 

“At the moment, two particularly im- 
portant casualty subjects are engaging 
our attention. 

“In the boiler and machinery field a 
study continues under way with the pur- 
pose of complete revision of the manual, 
as well as policy forms. Nearly a year 
ago inquiry was made of a number of 
agents nation-wide for suggestions, but 
apparently there was not time enough 
for all of the ideas to be acted upon. 
Now. with additional inquiries out to the 
membership, through the state associa- 
tions, we anticipate a cross section of 
opinion and experience which will be 
reflected in the studies under way. 


Compensation Field 


“In the compensation field the problem 
has to do with interstate rating and is 
narticularly tied in with the Insurance 
Commissioners’ committee on interstate 
rating and allocation of premiums. 

“Last July, the Honorable Louis H. 
Pink, acting as chairman on interstate 
rating, enlarged his committee by adding 
groups of representatives from the in- 
surance companies, producers and rating 
bureau. With the president of the Na- 
tional Association and two members: of 
the casualty and surety committee as 
members of the Commissioners’ all- 
industry committee, full opportunity is 
always present for the views of our As- 
sociation to be heard. 


Await Commissioners’ Action 


“In many respects, the all-industry 
committee’s assignment parallels the 
work of our casualty and surety com- 
mittee. It becomes apparent that any 
recommendations which might be made 
by the companies and our committee 
would have to wait on the convenience 
of the Insurance Commissioners’ commit- 
tees. As a practical matter, this does 
not work as a hardship on the industry, 
for an understanding through the Com- 
missioners’ committee should bring about 
a more speedy enactment of the results. 

“Our committee seeks full understand- 
ing by the National Association mem- 
bership of the reasons why its work is 
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STANDARD’S NEW GROUP PLaAn 


Broader Group Hospital and Surgical 
Plan With Many Former Restric. 
tions Now Removed 
The Standard Accident of Detroit has 
announced to its agents the writing oj 
a broader group hospital and surgical 
plan. Under the new plan benefits are 
available to groups of twenty-five or 

more employes. 

Many policy and underwriting restric- 
tions have been removed. For instance. 
in order to receive hospital benefits it 
is necessary to be confined only six 
hours in place of the usual eighteen 
hours. When hospital first aid treatment 
is required as the result of an accident, 
the six hour requirement is waived. 

Under the new plan dependents are 
the husband or wife of the emplove plus 
all unmarried children between the ages 
of one month and the nineteenth birth- 
day. Dependents can have the same 
amount of benefits as the employes, if 
this is desired. Another new provision 
is that the agent or employer is allowed 
to settle claims. 

Agents are being supplied with new 
Group sales material including a plan 
chart, a folder and blotter as well as 
revised manual information. 





R. B. Smith Speaks Before 
Oklahoma City A. & H. Men 


R. B. Smith, Great Northern, was 
sneaker at the recent meeting of the 
Oklahoma Accident & Health Associa- 
tion, stressing the possibilities of acci- 
dent and health insurance for the year 
1943. He contended that 25% more peo- 
nle are now employed and that earned 
income is up 25% although the number 
of active accident and health agents has 
been reduced 25%. 

C. W. Cameron, president, cautioned 
briefly against the danger of any move- 
ment to broaden the social security tax 
law to include accident and health cov- 
erage, pointing out that some statements 
in the public press would indicate that 
the payroll tax would be about 11% if 
Congress should broaden the present law. 
The meeting-was attended by thirty-four 
meinbers. 





not a proper subject for dissemination 
through the press, or even through de- 
tailed reports. Conditions change almost 
over night with the progress of war and 
what not. 

“It is the committee’s hope that before 
long it can bring to the N. A. I. A. 
membership, through the executive com- 
mittee, rating plans designed to further 
public benefit and at the same time en- 
able the producers to continue their good 
services at a reasonable profit.” 


Howe-Thompson Issue 


The issue between Mr. Howe and R. 
W. Thompson, Dallas, Tex., president ot 
the newly organized National Associa- 
tion of Surety Bond Producers, was 
high-spotted in last week’s issue of The 
Eastern Underwriter. Mr. Thompson 1s 
also a member of the National Associa- 
tion’s casualty and surety commitice, but 
Mr. Howe said that in criticism of the 
National Association’s committee, It 
should be understood that Mr. Thomp- 
son was speaking only as president 0! 
the new organization. 

Other representatives of the surety 
bond producers present were Martin 
Hayes, Nashville, and F. M. Coleman, 
San Antonio, Tex. The surety bond pro- 
ducers contended that their interests 
were not sufficiently safeguarded by the 
committee and recommended that « se? 
arate surety committee be set up. They 
said they were aroused by the corimts- 
sion reduction on War Department con 
tracts and that it was the purpose 0! the 
new organization to prevent urther 
commission reductions. 

Mr. Howe submitted the recommenda 
tion of the surety bond producers !or 4 
separate surety committee to the state 
directors with his own suggestion that 
the present combined committee }¢ tT 


“ > : areal 
tained. His suggestion was approves. 
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The Red Cross has Problems 
like your own 


—of Planning 
Your Red Cross operates a vast planning program to enable it to 


be ready for any disaster or emergency anywhere—whether it 
comes in the Americas, Europe, Australia, Asia, or Africa. 


—of Organization 
Your Red Cross is responsible for the smooth operation of 3,750 
chapters and 6,000 branches, all engaged in the same enterprise 
of helping all who need help. 


—of Personnel 


Your Red Cross has tripled its staff since Pearl Harbor and has 
had to enlist the aid of and train over 6,000,000 volunteers in 
the principles of First Aid, Water Safety, Accident Prevention, 
Home Nursing, Nutrition, Nurse's Aideing, Mass Feeding, Motor 
Mechanics, and other subjects allied to our country's war effort. 





—of Production 


Your Red Cross is not only one of the world’s foremost purchasers 
of supplies, but it has the immense distribution job of collecting 
millions of items from 10,000 different communities in the United 
States, assembling and storing them, and then shipping them to 
practically every country in the world. Last year your Red Cross 
shipped some $60,000,000 worth of food, clothing, and medical 
supplies to over 20,000,000 homeless people in foreign countries. 


—of Finance 
Your Red Cross, whose war-time and post-war expenses will run 
well into hundreds of millions, must account to the public for 
every penny it collects and puts to work. Its accounts are audited 
| annually by the U. S. War Department. 





The Red Cross faces the same problems as are in your business. With 
your support it can successfully meet them. 


The Second War Fund is greater than the First, but no greater than the 
increased needs. 


Business men can help with time and with money, as organizations and 
as individuals. 


March is the Red Cross month... Cooperate with your Red Cross Chapter. 


make possible the 


RED CROSS 


Your Dollars help 


AMERICAN 
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Low cost. broader 
Protection 


homes. fa ilies... everywhere 


It’s brand new! It gives you broader protection 
against damage suits than ever before obtainable— 
it costs far less than such protection ever cost before! 

It’s the new HARTFORD COMPREHENSIVE PER- 
SONAL LIABILITY POLICY—planned to meet the 
needs of everyone who maintains a home. 


Why you need this protection 


You may not realize it, but you are constantly exposed 
to serious loss through damage suits. Someone may 
be injured on your premises— your dog may bite 
someone— you may hurt someone while playing 
golf, hunting or riding your bicycle. Insuring your- 
self against these and other risks formerly meant 
taking out perhaps half a dozen separate liability 
policies—a complicated, bothersome procedure. 


All this in one policy—$10 


The New Comprehensive Policy gives you protec- 
tion against many risks—even covers your wife and 
minor children—costs only $10 a year—$25 for three 
years. * In combination with the Automobile Liabil- 
ity and Property Damage policy, it provides pro- 
tection against personal injury claims arising from 
practically any cause. In most states, if you insure your 
car with the Hartford, this comprehensive cover- 
age can be added right on your automobile policy. 


Get full details 
Your local Hartford agent (we’// gladly send you his 
name) can fit this new, broader form of protection 
to your requirements— or expertly advise you on 
any other insurance you need. Talk to him—or to 
your own insurance broker. 


+$5,000/$10,000 limits 


HARTFORD INSURANCE | 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company » Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company, 


Oe : 
Ht) HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


re ee | 


9 reasons why 
you should have this 
Comprehensive Policy 


1. It protects against damage suits 
due to injury to members of the 
public at your home.* 


2. If you acquire an additional resi- 
dence for personal use during 
the policy period, the insurance 
covers it automatically. 

3. It protects you against damage 
suits if you injure someone while 
engaging in any sport. 

4. It protects you against damage 
suits if your dog, horse or other 
animals should injure someone. 


5. Besides yourself, this policy 
covers your wife, your minor 
children and any other relatives 
under the age of 21 who reside 
with you. 


6. It covers all your activities not 
directly a part of your business 
— including activities in civilian 
defense. 


The following features 
involve small additional premiums: 


7. It can be extended to pay auto- 
matically the medical expenses 
of visitors who may be injured 
on your premises, 


8. It can be made to cover your 
responsibility forinjuries suffered 
in the course of their duties by 
domestic servants, with guaran- 
teed paymentof medicalexpenses, 


9. It can be extended to cover your 
liability for damage to property 
of others. 

* Farms, business properties and 


Premises rented to others are spe- 
cially treated under other policies, 





